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WHAT ARE SUN 
HEALTH TOURS? 


For those fortunate 
enough to enjoy them, they 
mean a happy transition 
from the chill darkness of 
the Northern Winter to 
the warm radiance of the 
Southern Summer—in other 
words, a voyage from 
Europe to South Africa, 
at specially reduced fares, 
from November, 1932, to 
February, 1933—12,000 
miles of ocean travel at an 
inclusive fare of £30 to 
£90. 


| 
| 
| 
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WHAT ARE THE 
MERITS OF SUN 
HEALTH TOURS? 


Firstly, the restful and 
exhilarating delights of the 
voyage to and from South 
Africa. Secondly, the 
recuperative qualities in the 
temperate sunshine of South 
Africa, its sun - ripened 
fruits, its flowers, its clear 
open spaces, its indefinable 
charm and its power to 
provide a completely re- 

| juvenating change. 































SUN HEALTH ‘TOURS 


AND THE FINAL 
RECOMMENDA. 
TION OF THESE 
TOURS? 


‘They fulfil the needs of 
to-day—travel, knowledge 
of people and affairs 
abroad, new interests in- 
ducing new healthiness of 
body and, above all, new 
vigour of mind to meet 
the growing spicit of 
recovery. 


WHERE ARE SUN 
HEALTH TOURS 
ARRANGED ? 

At the Offices of all the 


leading Tourist, Travel 
and Shipping Agencies, or 
by personal interview, letter 
or telephone call, through 
the Official source of in- 
formation on South African 
Travel — The Director, 
South African Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, 73 
Strand, London, W.C. 2 
(phone: Temple Bar 
4488). 


Send for the free pro- 
gramme, ‘Sun Health 
‘Tours—Series S.” 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


KINGSWAY HALL 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT REV. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK | 


Speakers : 


| JHE REV. W. KENDALL GALE 


L.M.S. Missionary frem Madagascar 


THE REV. W. J. PLATT 


Secretary of the B.P.B.S. for Equatorial Africa 


THE REV. W. H. BASS, B.D. 


Home Superintendent of the B.F.B.N. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12th, 


at 7.0 p.m. 








Music by Sunday School Union Choir from 6.30-7. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


Tickets may be obtained at the Bible House, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 














Evening Meeting | 
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| Church Society 


by grants in aid and by the supply of workers 


Assists Our Own 
People Overseas 


im pioneer areas in their efforts to establish 
services and pastoral ministrations. 


It needs £50,000 a 


year for current work 


The Young Churehes Overseas are | 
shouldering heavy burdens. They | 
look to the Homeland for prayer- 
ful sympathy, and help to 
build worthily on sure _ 
foundations. 


Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Secretary, 














The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 

62,900 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unneeded. 

Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every _— the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 


3 /- 


TO-DAY ? 


Tne Earv or HARRowBY, Lr.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, H 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, a S.W.1. 


eae i acleaiadat = Se 5 oa = i 





s.O.S.— 




















‘OLIDLY constructed, 
well lighted Billiard 
Room. Deal framework, 
Bitumen roof, part-glass 
door, 4 windows, etc. In 
































sections and carriage paid. 


PRICES £54 illustrated catalogue B8& of 


FROM Portable Buildings. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. | 


Send fer our FREE 52-page 

















THAMES SIDE, READING. 2.25%": 


Reading 587. 








9 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREEF, LONDON, E.C.4 | 
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A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for 
£1,000 with profits effected by a man aged 
30 next birthday would give the following 





results :— 
Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if pres sent 

rate of Bonus be continued’ - - £1,515 0 06 
Total net premiums payable (assuming income 

tax rebate at 2/6 in the £) - ~ - 879 6 8 
Profit - . - - - - - £635 13 4 





Such a result would be considerably better 
than that secured by an investment yielding 


5 % 


GROSS INTEREST 
and 
LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


has been afforded in addition. 
Write for copy of leaflet “AC2” to 


Tee STAN DARD 


F 


LONDON 





























SURANCE COM : 
3 oumen STREET S823 46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. uc 
Ss. EDINBURGH (Sa PALL MALL sw 
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Wivler ¢ Sasler 


Cruises 


“LACONIA” 20,000 tons 


ONE CLASS ONLY (FIRST). 
’ MADEIRA, WEST INDIES AND 
ish N. AFRICA 
from Liverpool, Jan. 26—39 days— 
from 60 gns. 
MEDITERRANEAN AND EGYPT 
from Southampton, March 8—30 days— 
¥ from 43 gns. 


‘SPAIN, NORTH AFRICA AND 
CANARY [SLES 
from Seutharuaten,, April 8—16 days-—- 





rom 24 gns. coe 
are | NEW YEAR'S EVE CRUISE to MADEIRA oe ms 
Py | “ BERENGARIA ” (52,000 tons), from Southamp- 
ton, December 28, 6 days from 11 guineas. -_ \ > 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Southern Hemisphere Cruise, 1933 
“CARINTHIA” (20,000 tons), from Europe, 
December, 1932, returning June, from 415 guineas 
including shore excursions, 320 gui:isas without 
shors excursions. 


Apply Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, \y) 
or Cunard agent in your district. 


gt PF We 
«| Cunard — yee\o™ 


a 








This year the passing of Summer Time has 4 
vital effect on the interests of every listener. 
Never before have broadcasting conditions 
been so difficult. High-power stations, 
crowded ether, increased interference— 
complications of every kind are intensified 
by the greater strength of all transmissions 
that accompanies the longer evenings. To 


- for solve this problem yau need a receiver that 
aged utilises every advantage of the super- 
— heterodyne principle. To solve it the best 


way you need a FERRANTI Super-Heterodyne. 
Selectivity that ensures freedom from overlap 
and interference ; moving-coil reproduction 


at its best; range that gives you all the best 
COMFORTABLE stations precisely, independently—these are 


“LUVISCA " some of the features that mark the Ferranti 


HE best way to bid yourself “ Good- as the greatest cf all the Super-Hets. 


night” is to slip into a_ suit of 
comfortable “*LUVISCA” Pyjamas. F 2 R \ N | | 
7-VALVE 


The surest prelude to a day's ease and 

trimness is to put on a ‘““LUVISCA” 
ALL MAINS » MOVING COli SPEAKER « MULTI MU VALVES » BAND PASS TUNING 
Suitable only for 200/250 volts. A.C. mains having frequencies between 40 and 100 cycles. 











Shirt and = Soft Collar. Silky in 
appearance, the fine fabric is woven 
in the best of to-day’s colourings—all 
of them fast to repeated laundering. 
LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED TAB. 
Sold by Leading Hosiers, Outfitters 
and Stores, and all Austin Reed Shops. 






MANUFACTURE 















ee ee = STANDARD MODEL, os illustrated, with Illumina- 

Va eth OF — J SHIRTS ted wavelength indicator - - 22 GUINEAS 

. ed LARS PY JAMAS . STATION DIAL MODEL with Illuminated Station 

3 |}COURTAULDS| St rT COL - “ LUVISCA? Dial : - . . - 23 GUINEAS 
| = - Ask for and see you get “L SCA.” i i i i 

S/N : There is nothing just-as-good. If any CLOCK MODEL incorporating ; Ferranti_ Electric 

VO Nal difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS Clock and liluminated Station Dial—for. time con- 

a SS LTD. (Dept. 58M.), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, trolled frequencies only + + 25 GUINEAS 

London, E.C.1, for the name of your HIRE PURCHASE TERMS AVAILABLE. 


nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 
- - - Ask your dealer for illustrated literature or wrile tos 


T. cee 
We ae 
™ Pe EEE OR FERRANTI LTD., HOLLINWOOD, tANCS., OR BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2, 
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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY THOSE OVER FORT 


Break this 
Vicious 
Circle 


—before it 














breaks you! 


Overwork and worry lower vitality, harass 
the nerves, cause hardening of the arteries 
and high blood pressure. These conditions 
lessen efficiency. Impaired efficiency renders 
one less able to cope with difficulties, thus 
giving further cause for worry. 

this vicious circle—before it breaks 





Break 
you ! 


Revitalize yourself in body and mind. Re- 
juvenate your arteries. Correct your blood 
pressure. Fortify your heart. Strengthen 
your nerves. Start taking ‘PHYLLOSAN’ 
brand tablets to-day! 

Scientifically observed tests have proved that 
*PHYLLOSAN’ brand of chlorophyll 
tablets rejuvenate the arteries by restoring 
their natural resiliency, strengthen the heart, 





2 


eta. 


correct high blood pressure. They accelerate 
the rebuilding of worn-out tissue cells, and 
increase all the physical and vital forces of 
the body, irrespective of age! 

And it is so simple. Just two tiny tablets 
three times a day before meals. But take 
them regularly and the results will astonish 
you ! 

Not a patent medicine. ‘PHYLLOSAN’ 
brand tablets are prepared under the direc- 
tion of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine at Berne University. They contain 
no deleterious chemicals, no animal extracts, 
are non-constipating, form no harmful habit, 
have no unpleasant after-effects. 


Get the 5/- size. It contains double quantity 
and is therefore more economical. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN: 


brand 


TABLETS 


TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 





Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age ! 





Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


ee ie regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, 


.D., Professor of. Medicine at Berne University. 


No proprietary right is claimed in the method of 


manufacture, 


“TI can’t carry on 
much longer—life 
doesn’t seem worth 
living ”’ 






“ They are 


“T was feeling terrible 
owing to the strain o 
my profession, 4 
friend advised me } 
try a bottle o 
*‘Phyllosan’ brani 
tablets. They ar 
marvellous! After 

day or two I beg 


SEM sy ewe 
CG, E-= 


‘ The 
*.e 5 

Practitioner 

SAYS: 
“Clinical experimen’ 
show that they bn 
about an increase ¢ 
appetite and ineri 
all physical end viii 
forces.” 
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marvellous” 
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News of the Week 


R. DE VALERA will no doubt be inscrutable to 
the end. His approach to Mr. Thomas was 
unexpected and entirely out of keeping with recent 
fulminations of his Ministers on public platforms. But 


Museum 1721 (5 lines). 








| the Irish President has been filling a responsible position 
) at Geneva for the past ten days, and the suggestion made 


in these columns a fortnight ago that he might return 


| amore experienced and a wiser man may not have been 


wide of the mark. At all events the conversations of 
Wednesday were a welcome and an altogether sensible 
development, and the fact that fuller contacts are to be 
established next Friday, just four days before the House 
of Commons and the Irish Dail both meet, suggests 
definitely hopeful possibilities. The economic state of 
Ireland is undisguisedly grave. The farmers are reduced 
by the British retaliatory duties to the verge of ruin, 
and vague rumours of coming political coups are creating 
a thoroughly dangerous atmosphere. The full scope of 
the coming conversations is not known. Informally 
at any rate they are likely to range far beyond the 
immediate question of the annuities. In the week that 
elapses before they begin the prospects of agreement 


can be seriously compromised by rash speech or writing 
on either side of St. George’s Channel. Whatever may be 
thought of Mr. de Valera’s past strategy it is of the first 
importance, to this country, to Ircland and to the whole 
Commonwealth, that the path to a settlement should be 
kept studiously free of any obstacles that folly or malignity 
might still create. If, after all the bickering about 
arbitration a settlement can be reached in a straight 
talk between British and Irish Ministers everyone that 
matters in both countries will be profoundly thankful. 
*% % * * 

Mr. McNeill’s Departure 

The Governor-General of Ireland’s “ relinquishment of 
office ” is-matter for grave regret, but the position had 
plainly become impossible. That was not Mr. MeNeill’s 
fault. He had lived and worked with Mr. Cosgrave for 
years, and it was only the advent of Mr. de Valera that 
‘aused difficulties here as in other fields. But when the 
personal relations of the Governor-General -with the 
President of the Council had degenerated into perpetual 
strain and tension, Mr. McNeill could plainly not fulfil 
his functions as representative of the King in accordance 
with the high traditions the King’s representatives in 
the Dominions have created. In the matter of the actual 
resignation (though it was not technically that) Mr. de 
Valera acted with constitutional correctness, and so, 
needless to say, in a far more diflicult position, in which 
it is deeply regrettable to see him placed, did King George. 
The post of Governor-General will be filled or not as Mr, 
de Valera may decide, for so long as he remains in office 
the King must act on his advice, and not without it. 
But that hangs on the much larger question of the 
relationship of the Free State to the Commonwealth. 

* # * 

Manchuria: The Next Step 

The broader issues raised by the Lytton Report are 
discussed on a later page. Not much less important is 
the question of immediate procedure. The League 
Council is to mect in the middle of November (still under 
Mr. de Valera’s chairmanship) to discuss the situation. 
Everything then may depend on how the discussion is 
handled. ‘The Commission proposes as the first step that 
Japan and China be invited to discuss a solution of their 
dispute on lines suggested by the Commission. If either 
country declines the invitation, then the Council will 
be brought up against a dead wall, and the Assembly 
will no doubt take the matter up, in the knowledge that 
a crisis of the first order confronts it. The most difficult 
point to decide is how far the two disputants ought to 
agree on the general principles drawn up by Lord Lytton 
and their colleagues before they begin their formal 
conversations. Mere discursive talk would make for 
prolonged delay and no solution. The upshot of the 
whole matter is that the Commission has cleared the road 
for a settlement which Japan can accept if she will without 
loss of face. Any attempt to force the pace would be 
fatal. Temper must be given an opportunity to cool. 
The League’s task is to combine firmness with patience. 
No one can pretend that will be easy in the circumstances, 
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Disarmament Hesitations C, D, E or any other of the fifty odd countries in the Work he door 
Nothing seems likely to come of the British does appear to be something new and highly undesirable jy now whe 
Government’s effort to arrange a  Four-Power international agreements. Certainly any underta voy that i 
conference in London to discuss “ the difficulties which on this wholesale scale would be hard to parallel, As fu | 
have arisen from Germany’s withdrawal from the the astonishing Canadian contention that we are bounj Railway 
Disarmament Conference.” Italy, whose disarmament to maintain tariffs against foreign countries, no The Ta 
proposals met the German demands in full (except as merely on the specific articles on which Canada is promise second tir 
regards a return to conscription), is ready to accept, but a preference but on the whole range of commodities iff sitY: La 
Germany, very intelligibly, declines any discussion on which we have imposed any duties at all, that: is tof minimum 


the basis of the recent British Foreign Office statement, 
and France, with equal reason, points out that Geneva 
is the place for disarmament discussions and that the 
smaller Powers have a strong dislike to these periodical 
secret conclaves of the greater on questions which, like 
the Disarmament Conference, concern everyone. The 
trouble is that Germany will not return to the 
Disarmament Conference till there is a definite guarantee 
that her demands will be met, and the Prime Minister, 
no doubt, hoped to get in London a discussion there was 
no prospect of arranging in Geneva. That would have 
been one way out, if the other parties were willing. A 
better one would be for this country to withdraw its last 
Geneva proposals, which cut clean across the German 
claim, and commit itself publicly to a disarmament plan 
consonant with the moral undertakings given to Germany 
at Versailles. 
* ** * 
The Liberals and the Government 
The activities of the late Liberal Ministers are to be 
viewed with some misgivings. For their retirement from 
the Cabinet they were able, in our view, to show adequate 
cause, particularly in view of their emphatic assurance 
that they would continue to support their late colleagues’ 
general policy from below the gangway on the Govern- 
ment side of the House. That course had the advantage of 
freeing the mechanism of Government from an unreality 
that did no good to anyone, and providing the House of 
Commons with what it so urgently needed, an able and 
instructed Opposition. To launch an immediate Liberal 
campaign in the country, provoking in its turn a rival 
Government campaign, is another matter. Domestic 
politics can certainly not sleep through the lifetime of the 
present Parliament, but the situation facing this country 
js still grave ; national unity cannot lightly be impaired ; 
and those who unhesitatingly approved the decision of 
the Liberal Ministers to abandon a position they had 
found no longer tolerable, and retire quietly below the 
gangway to oppose the Government on tariff issues and 
criticize it in case of need on such matters as its disarma- 
ment policy, might have thought again if they had foreseen 
the immediate initiation of a party platform campaign. 
* * * * 
The Dominion Veto on Westminster 
The question of how far the Ottawa agreements 
precluding this country from lowering its duties on a 
varicty of specific articles without the consent of a 
particular Dominion represent a constitutional innova- 
tion deserves to be explored a little further. The 
fact that the agreement extends beyond the lifetime 
of the present Parliament is irrelevant. All kinds of 
treaties frequently run for as long a period or longer, 
Neither is the fact that the agreement ties Parliament’s 
hands in itself decisive. Under the most-favoured-nation 
clause we are required to keep our duties against country A 
as low as the duties we impose against B, C, D or any 
other. Parliament, that is to say, is not free, without 
denouncing the clause or the whole treaty, to put on 
what tariffs it likes against A. The essential agreement 
here is bilateral, between this country and A. But to 
pledge ourselyes to A not to lower our duties against 








untenable to call for serious comment. 
* * « * 

Mr. Hoover Takes the Field 

The presidential campaign has become more sharply 
defined since Governor Roosevelt undertook his wid 
speaking-tour in the West—a defiant answer, incide. 
tally, to those of his opponents who started the ¢ 
against sending “a sick man” to the White House 
and Mr. Hoover started platform-speeches too, \f, 
Roosevelt has been definite in his statements on far 
and railroad poliey, and he has come out in denunciatioy 
of the Smoot-Hawley tariff as ruinous to American agi 
culture, and as provoking other nations to acts of retalig 
tion, which had closed foreign markets to American 
farm products and proved disastrous in their effect 
currency policy and repayment of debts. Mr. Hoove 
opened his’ active campaign in Iowa, the important 
farming State which Mr. Roosevelt had chosen for his 


own most emphatic assault upon the Republican policy, 
* * * * 


The President stands by his old position, insisting that 
the present economic ills of America are due mainly 
to European nationalism and instability. He revealed 
the fact that during the acute financial crisis in February, 
just before the expansion of the Federal Reserve gold 
reserves by the Glass Steagall Act, the United State 
was within a fortnight of going off the gold standard, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s position is specially difficult in that he 
must be progressive in the West while taking in the East 
















































a tone conservative enough to convince the great business 
interests that as President he would be as safe as Hoover, 
Within the month that remains before the election the 
economic outlook cannot be greatly changed. It is 
now a question whether the President can counte 
Governor Roosevelt's popular appeal, and the odds ar 
for once on the Democrat—a good deal more heavily 9 
since his reconciliation with Mr. Al Smith on Tuesday. 
* xk * * 

Mr. Gandhi’s Talks 

The withdrawal of the permission for Mr. Gandhi to 
continue his conversations with Hindu leaders like M. 
Jayakar (practically all of them, of necessity, Liberals, 
since the chief Congress figures are, like the Mahatm 
himself, in prison) is incomprehensible. The acceptance 
by the British Government of the Poona agreement on the 
representation of the untouchables made an admirable 
impression in India. Mr. Gandhi himself was appreciative 
and spoke of his desire to end civil disobedience if an 
honourable way out could be found. Mr. Jayakar, 
known as well in this country as in India as a man who 
has striven ceaselessly for agreement and _ friendship 
between the British and Indian peoples, had opened 
constructive conversations with Mr. Gandhi during the 
period of his fast when restrictions were relaxed. Nov, 
for no other reason apparently than that regulations ar 
regulations (this was, in effect, the explanation given 
by the Home Member of the Bombay Legislative Counel 
on Monday) the restrictions are to be reimposed and Mr, 
Jayakar and Pandit Malaviya may see the Mahatma only 
by special arrangement, if at all. Once again insistence 
on seeing the little thing larger than the big thing bang 
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he worl the door on a hopeful outlook. But we are entitled to 
Sirable iy jnow whether it is the Bombay Government or the Vice- 
Hertaking lf roy that is guilty of this almost criminal ineptitude. 

+ As fy * * * 

re bouyjff Railway Wages _ 

ries, nog The railv yay a proposal to reduce wages a 
Promise geond time by 5 per cent. is at best a regrettable neces- 
ities qi sity. Last years reduction by that amount, with a 
Mt is: tog f minimum wage of 41s. a week, was substantial, but since 
then traffic receipts have continued to decline heavily. The 
year 1980 showed a decrease of £10,000,000; last year 
yas £14,000,000 worse ; this year promises a further fall of 
413,000,000. The “ standard revenue ” estimated for the 
1S Wid nilways after the War has never been earned ; the 
inciden. net revenue last year did not reach two-thirds of that 
the ¢ theoretical total of £51,000,000. The companies have 
House effected considerable economies but, when all is said, the 
0, wages of their immense permanent staff form the main 
on fa ‘Bitem in their working costs. It may be hoped that the 
neiation nilway unions will take a long view of the crisis and give 
an am the companies proposal a fair hearing. That any railway- 
‘retalige should have a minimum wage of only 38s., as is now 
merican proposed, is deplorable, though no large number of men 
ect on paid on the lowest scale. The railways are in the old 
Hoover *0¢ ® sheltered industry (though road competition hits 
them as hard as foreign competition hits many others) 
and unemployment hardly exists. The men may reason- 
ably be asked to take that into account. 

* * * 


Sharp] 


portant 
for his 
policy, 
English Justice 

A case of criminal libel concluded at the Old Bailey 
on Monday deserves a word of comment. The defendant, 
an advertising contractor, had been in partnership with 
a Mr. X, who subsequently dissolved the association and 
st up a rival business. Thereupon the defendant, having 
discovered that Mr. X had been sentenced to penal 
servitude for life as a spy, and had, in fact, served eight 
years in a convict prison, wrote letters to potential clients 
warning them that Mr. X was an ex-convict and was 
liable to “‘ revert to type.” Defending counsel made 
full play (legitimately enough) with the fact that while 
the prosecutor had come back from Germany in 1915 
and earned money as a traitor to this country the defend- 
ant had served with distinction through the War. In 
spite of the appeal to their emotions the jury returned a 
verdict of guilty, and the Recorder, in passing sentence 
of fifteen months in the second division, expressed his 
agreement with it. It is a fundamental canon of English 
justice that even a man guilty of the blackest crime shall 
| be allowed to live down his past, but it is none the less 
€ Mt. satisfactory to see the principle unhesi'atingly translated 
eral into practice when occasion arises. 
ratma * * * % 
tance: The Conversion Loans 
mth Sound finance is true economy. Both here and in 
irabkF Australia strenuous efforts to balance the Budget have 
lative brought immediate reward in the shape of a successful 
if aufeonversion of debt. The British scheme, easily the 
‘akar, Blargest ever undertaken, has left the Government with an 
| whoBobligation to repay in cash only £165,000,000 out of the 
dship F £2,085,000,000 of 5 per cent. War Loan. The holders of 
ened B92 per cent. of the stock have agreed to the reduction of 
y theB interest to 84 per cent., and the State will thus save 
Now, § £28,000,000 a year. Similarly the Commonwealth, having 
S atBset its house in order after a long course of wild extrava- 
vival gance, has this week found ready acceptance for a con- 
uneil Version loan at 3} per cent. to pay off a loan of £12,360,000 
1 Mr. Bat 53 per cent. Mr. Lyon’s courage in insisting on high 
only Btaxes and reduced salaries has been rewarded, for Aus- 
eneBtralia with cheaper credit will soon recover from her 
troubles. The success of the War Loan conversion has, 
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of course, enabled the Treasury to withdraw the informal 
veto on new issues which has sorely hampered the revival 
of enterprise in the last month or two. Foreign loans are 
still under the ban, though investors would hardly look 
at them in any case. 
* * * * 
The League’s New Member 
Traq is now a full member of the League of Nations, 
and the total number of members of the League is raised 
to fifty-seven. The new admission is of interest in that 
it brings an Arab State into the League for the first time, 
and increases both the Moslem representation (Turkey and 
Persia are the two other predominantly Mohammedan 
League States) and the Asiatic representation. But of 
course the really notable feature of Monday’s little 
ceremony is that it shows the mandate system working 
out to its appointed end. Iraq was placed under mandate 
(or the technical equivalent of a mandate) until such time 
as it was able to stand alone. That time having come, in 
the view of the Mandates Commission and the League 
Council, no obstacle to the State’s admission to the League 
existed. In due course the other countries under a 
mandate, Syria and Palestine, will no doubt tread the 
same path. The future of Transjordania is not quite so 
clear. A few scattered critics are asking why the League 
should have been allowed to thrust on the shoulders of 
Great Britain the financial burden in which the administra- 
tion of Iraq has involved us. The League, of course, thrust 
nothing on Great Britain. Someone had to be responsible 
for Mesopotamia after it was taken from the Turk, 
and it was inconceivable that any British Government 
should have acquiesced in the establishment of another 
Power on the flank of the route to India. This country 
appropriated the mandate at San Remo in 1920. The 
League merely confirmed the arrangement. 
* * * * 
Bradman’s Choice 
It would be a pity if the M.C.C. tour in Australia were 
marred by the absence of Australia’s best batsman from 
the Tests. But the Australian Board of Control has very 
rightly insisted that Bradman, if he plays, is not to con- 
tribute criticisms of the Test matches to the newspapers. 
Actors do not write their own Press notices, and even 
film stars observe some reticence in their publicity. 
Bradman is unquestionably a great cricketer, but he 
should be content to let others describe the play of his 
team. He may lose money but he will gain in the opinion 
of the vast majority of cricket lovers who regard sports- 
manship as an essential element in the game, 
* * * * 
The ‘ Rex’ and the Public 
The breakdown of the Italian blue-riband liner ‘ Rex’ 
is naturally a blow to the prestige of a nation that takes 
national prestige seriously, but it comes perilously near 
the puerile when the Italian papers confine themselves 
to “a paragraph of forty-five words on a back page,” 
mentioning that the ship has been delayed through a 
Initial disappointments 
is quite 


mishap to her lighting plant. 
like this are common enough, and the * Rex’ 
as likely as ever she was to break Atlantic records. It 
is a poor compliment to the Italian people, and a rather 
disturbing commentary on the habits of the present 
régime, that the truth should be considered too much 
for the publie to bear. 
x % m * 

Next Week’s ‘* Spectator” 

Yusuke Tsurumi on “* Japanese Liberalism”; H. W. 
Nevinson on * The Derided Age ” in the series on ** Modern 
Youth”: Colonel G. D. Turner on ** More Work for 
Prisoners”; Francis Yeats-Brown on * Sovjet Eve.” 
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The Far Eastern Crisis 


HE first thing to say about the Far Eastern crisis 
is that it will only be a crisis if Japan insists on 
making it so. After a year and more of tension and 
friction, beginning with the open use of force, chequered 
by an outburst (at Shanghai) of what was open war in 
the eyes of everyone but international lawyers, the 
Government at Tokyo has been given a last opportunity 
to put itself right with the world. That opportunity 
they owe to Lord Lytton and his four colleagues on 
the League of Nations Commission appointed to enquire 
into the political and economic relations between Japan 
and China, with special reference to Manchuria. The 
Commission was an influential body and it has done 
its work admirably. It has investigated impartially and 
pronounced judicially. It has recognized certain plain 
facts plainly. It acknowledges to the full Japan’s special 
interests in Manchuria, and its recommendations are 
designed primarily to provide complete security for those 
interests—so long as they are genuinely economic and 
not inadmissibly political. It rejects the claim that 
the action by Japanese troops on September 18th, 1931, 
was a legitimate act of self-defence, but goes so far as 
to admit that the men on the spot may have thought 
it was. It brushes aside, as every impartial observer 
has done from the first, all pretence that the State of 
Manchukuo is based on the will of the inhabitants, 
declaring that the inhabitants in question have no desire 
whatever to sever themselves from China, but it recom- 
mends none the less a degree of autonomy, and a form 
of government, calculated to satisfy up to 100 per cent. 
the demands the Japanese representatives were putting 
forward month after month at Geneva as representing 
the high-watcr mark of Japanese claims. 

That was in the early stages of the Manchurian ad- 
venture. Since the creation of the independent State 
of Manchukuo was engineered, and much more since 
recognition was accorded to Manchukuo by Japan (an 
action which the League Assembly’s Committee of 
Nineteen has unanimously condemned), the situation 
has, of course, changed considerably, but not so con- 
siderably that there is the smallest difficulty about 
changing it back again if Japan is prepared to co-operate 
with the League instead of ranging herself in open 
hostility to it. Everything has been made easy for her 
by the Commission. She claims that there must be a 
special régime in Manchuria. ‘The Commission proposes 
one. She demands recognition for her peculiar interests 
in Manchuria. The Commission recognizes them to the 
full. She objects that normal relations with a dis- 
organized China are impossible. 'The Commission agrees 
that the strengthening of the Central Government in 
China is essential, and outlines various measures for 
achieving that. Over practically the whole field Lord 
Lytton and his colleagues have gone to the utmost 
Jength possible to meet Japan’s requirements. The 
supreme merit of their report is that it takes broad 
views throughout. The Commissioners have conceived 
it as their duty, as indeed it was, not to isolate the 
Manchurian issue, but to treat it as part of the far larger 
question of the general relationship between Japan and 
China, on which peace in the Far East must manifestly 
depend. They speak of the organization of peace in 
that region as something essentially capable of achieve- 
ment, and they indicate clearly the means by which 
it may be achieved—on the political side a treaty of 
conciliation and arbitration, non-aggression and mutual 
assistance between Japan and China, and on_ the 
economic side an ordinary commercial treaty, 
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Report. 

To the als outlined i Japane 

he proposals outlined in the Report Japan, thy hown tl 

the Press and other unofficial or semi-officia] chann¢, e This l 
has returned a single answer—that while much of y; League © 
might have been possible six months ago, the recogniti pean o 
of Manchukuo is something fixed and immutable, , its Cove 
which there can be no turning back. On that it ny, noment 
_be observed that the delays which prevented the (y a stat 
mission from reaching Tokyo, its first scene of investi not reas: 
tion, till February 29th (the incident which led to if Liberal s 
appointment having taken place on September 19 on the 9 
were due almost wholly to difficulties raised by Jap the Lytt 
at Geneva; that in fact the Commission is asking mo gould be 


from China (special régime in Manchuria, including 
gendarmerie with foreign instructors, foreign CO-Open 
tion with the Central Government at Nankiny 
than it is from Japan; and thirdly, that the (oy 
mission endorses fully the conviction universally }y 
that the present status of Manchukuo is a veiled anney 
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tion by Japan. Consequently the Japanese Gover tl Pr 
ment, in refusing any modification of that status, woup whic 
Geneva, 


be maintaining an attitude plainly contrary to ti" 
provisions of the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pa lined uP 
and the Nine-Power Treaty, and an open challenge anus 
the doctrine, first enunciated by the United Stat measure 
Secretary of State and endorsed without reservation } the dif 
the League of Nations, that no recognition ean tl 
accorded to any situation created in violation of treati« Labour 
To put it more tersely and quite as indisputably, thy lard to 
present position in Manchukuo has been created aij 
maintained by the use of force by Japan, and the sing) 
issue before the world is whether the rule of force ¢ 
the rule of law shall prevail. 

The Lytton Report must inevitably array in solij 
unison the principal States in the League, and with 
them the principal State outside the League, the Unitej 
States of America, which has throughout the May 
churian controversy expressed itself more strongly tha 
any League State—much more strongly in particular thal 
Great Britain. If, as the American Government ani 
people manifestly hope, Great Britain, the United Stats 
and France—all of them signatories of the Kellogg Pa 
and the Nine-Power Treaty, two of them signatories @ 
the Covenant and the third out-covenanting the Covenat 
on this particular issue—stand fast together in insisteno 
that the rule of force shall not be recognized and that th us 
rule of law must be vindicated at any cost, then a principl ae! 
whose betrayal would fling the world back into anarif » wi 
may yet be saved. For Britain and America and Franf 
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, 2 : : more ¢ 
will not stand alone. There is no country in the worl- bitin 
certainly not Soviet Russia, of which the Lytton Repo a 


speaks with studied respect—that has shown the smalls a. 
sign of justifying Japan’s action. Japanese statesma | whole 
may talk confidently to-day of standing their growf >, 4, 
whatever happens and treat the reopening of the Ma 

chukuo question as inconceivable. But Japanese bankey 






cal 
may be involved in financially if in the face of the 6B 7.4, 
pressed disapproval of all the world she insists @ by the 
maintaining her hold over a province which, main ¢ 
Lord Lytton and his colleagues affirm with emphas§ yay 
is Chinese through and through and never wanted tp. os 

7 1 > » id « , ye « } “ . 
be anything else. To hold) Manchuria against put j, 
discontented population, with a hostile China to ti spicuo 
south and a highly doubtful Russia to the north, woulipend, 
be an enterprise suiliciently perilous to discourage al they : 
foreigner from risking a pound or a dollar or a frane goog 
a country so engaged. Japanese stocks fell sharply @ inter, 
the London Stock Exchange on the issue of the Lyttii}t, p. 
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Report. The movement is symptomatic, and the 


anese would be blinder than they have even yet 










N, throy nt themselves if they affected to ignore it. 

| Channg, This leaves out of account altogether any steps the 
ch of tj League might feel it proper and practicable to take as a 
'ecogniti meals of exerting pressure on Japan and of honouring 
utable, i ts Covenant pledge to support China. This is not the 
at it mal moment to dwell on that. We know too little of the 
the Cy real state Of Opinion in Japan, and what we do know is 
INVestigl not reassuring. ‘The army is in the ascendant and the 
led to ig liberal school, such as it is, silenced. It is a good thing, 
ber 18th on the whole, that a month or more is to elapse before 
by Japal the Lytton Report is discussed at Geneva, and nothing 
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could be more unwise than to occupy that interval in 


HE event of importance on the opening day of the 
Labour Party Conference at Leicester was not 
the presidential address but the less formal remarks 
jn which Mr. Henderson, on furlough as it were from 
Geneva, assessed the general position of the party and 
lined up its ranks for new action. His speech, a call to 
organized Labour “ to transform the existing system by 
measures of Socialistic reconstruction,” well demonstrated 
the difficulties in which the party finds itself. It is, of 
course, split. ‘There is the Prime Minister with his National 
labour Group, whose future, if they have one, is singularly 
hard to foresee. There is the dissident LL.P. under Mr. 
Maxton. There is Mr. Wise’s and Mr. Cole’s new Socialist 
Jeague, designed to stimulate the Labour Party from 
within, a function which Mr. Wise on Tuesday showed him- 
slf conspicuously capable of discharging by carrying 
against the executive an amendment calling for the nation- 
alization of the joint stock banks as well as the Bank of 
England. And there is, of course, first and foremost, the 
gneral mass of the party, still following long-trusted 
leaders like Mr. Henderson, and able as yet to command 
the support of the Socialist League, which has broken 
with the I.L.P. because it refused to break with the 
Jabour Party. 

Nationalization is the keynote of the Labour gospel 
today. Banks, electricity, mines, land (and apparently 
key industries like cotton), all are to come under public 
control in some form not so far clearly specified. But 
in fact the Socialistie programme of the Labour Party 
is not of immediate moment. Prediction is rash and 
the next election in all probability lies far ahead, but 
the immediate prospect of Labour finding itself in any 
more commanding position is small. That being so, it 
is less pertinent to criticize platform programmes than 
to examine the Party’s inherent strength and weakness. 
One reason for its shortcomings is incidental to the 
whole Party structure, its inevitable dependence on the 
Trade Unions. Of the fact of that dependence there is no 
question. Klections unfortunately are costly, and Labour 
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banker : : F 
Yr phas no well-stocked party coffers for the financing 
y & é aul . : . 

theta of candidates. Consequently, a large proportion of 


labour candidates are trade union nominecs financed 
by the individual unions out of their own funds. In the 
main they are men of sound character and earnest purpose. 


ists Ol 
ch, 


Many of them are union officials who have conducted 
p the affairs of their own unions with ability and success. 
inst ‘@But in the main again (for there have been many con- 
. spicuous exceptions in the past and present, like Mr. 
wou" Henderson himself, Mr. ‘Tom Shaw and Mr. Thomas) 
ge aM they are not qualified either by training or outlook to 
‘ane"}Secced conspicuously in the larger ficld of national and 
pe international politics. Yet it is these men who are likely 


to be chosen as candidates at any by-clections that arise. 


recriminations against Japan or declarations that the 
Lytton Report has pronounced a verdict of guilty on 
her. Its measured findings lend themselves to no such 
interpretation. Japan at this juncture may put herself 
fatally in the wrong. But it is still possible to hope that 
after studying Lord Lytton’s recommendations in detail 
and at leisure she may realize that her own material 
interests and consideration for her own prestige alike 
demand her co-operation in measures which, if carried 
through in a spirit of sincerity by herself and China, would 
put the peace of Asia on a new basis. For sketching so 
ably, so firmly and so impartially the ground-plan of 
such a policy Lord Lytton and his colleagues merit pro- 
found gratitude. 


Labour in Council 


Mr. Greenwood, who is an intellectual, did get se'ected 
and elected for Nelson and Coine, but to-day, at a moment 
when an effective Opposition in the House of Commons 
is an urgent need not from a party but from a national 


point of view, former Ministers like Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn and Sir Charles Trevelyan and 


Miss Bondfield, all capable of criticizing the departmental 
administration of the Government on the basis of their 
personal familiarity with administration, are not merely 
without seats but without any visible prospect of securing 
them, for if past experience is any guide the Labour 
candidates at two by-elections out of three will be men of 
the solid, worthy, limited trade union type. 

All parties are in some degree a medley ; but Labour 
is confronted perpetually with the problem of maintaining 
cohesion between the workers and the intellectuals in 
its ranks. On the whole it has sueceeded remarkably well, 
as a glance through the list of the chief speakers at the 
Leicester Conference demonstrates. The Socialist League, 
moreover, whose directing spirits are all of the intellectual 
type, has been formed for the specific purpose of keeping 
within the fabric and framework of the Labour Party 
a far from inconsiderable section that would otherwise 
have gone out of it. But apart from these there is a 
substantial body of intellectuals (the term is unsatis- 
factory but convenient) throughout the country which 
votes Labour mainly out of sympathy with the Labour 
Party’s international outlook, and in particular its 
unfaltering support of the League of Nations. Such 
voters are not Socialists, but neither are they Con- 
servatives, and on the whole they prefer to support the 
exponents of a Socialism which is unlikely to materialize, 
because they approve their international policy, than a 
Conservative Administration from whose programme 
they dissent at many points. A strength to the Labour 
Party as things are, this section might to a large extent 
desert it if the Liberal Party showed any serious signs 
of renascence. At present there is not much to cause 
Labour anxiety in that direction, but political currents 
take strange turns. No one expects the National Govern- 
ment to last for ever. Its strongest supporters claim 
no more for it than that it is needed in a special emergency. 
The political pendulum will swing as it has always swung, 
and because the National Government is predominantly 
Conservative, votes will naturally swing away from 
Conservative candidates. Will they swing right across 
to Labour or be caught halfway by a revivified Liberal 
Party animated mainly by new men little concerned 
with, and profoundly impatient of, the personal differences 
that have split the Party and kept it split for the past 
sixteen years? Only the future can reveal the answer 
to that, and the answer may be decisive for the immediate 
destinies of the Labour Party. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HY the Labour Party should want to broadcast 
about the Ottawa resignations (if that is what they 
did want to broadcast about) is not very obvious. The 
ease for a statement by Lord Snowden and Sir Herbert 
Samuel on coming out of the Cabinet, and by Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir John Simon on staying in, was clear enough, 
but Mr. Lansbury and his friends have neither come out 
nor stayed in. Their turn, no doubt, will come on some- 
thing else. I unfortunately missed the Snowden-Baldwin 
broadeast. As between Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir John 
Simon the honours, I thought, rested delinitely with the 
latter. On the merits of the case I am saying nothing, 
but the late Home Seeretary was ill-advised to close with 
what sounded far too much like an election appeal to this, 
that and the other class in the econmmunity. The whole 
strength of the resigning Ministers’ ease (what 2 Nonecon- 
formist heading The Times chose, by the way, when it 
labelled its letters on the resignations, ‘* The Dissenting 
Ministers *’) lies in their declaration that they mean to 
support the Government on everything but Ottawa, and 
split from it only with the greatest reluctance on that. 
They can make their position plain enough to everyone 
without apostrophizing the unemployed, Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir John Simon had, of course, by far the simpler 
task. With only quarter of an hour to fill it is easy 
enough to use most of it in protestations about playing 
with the team and standing by the ship and going on 
supporting the Prime Minister (my Premier, right or 
wrong ?). That conviction air a 
great deal better than economie arguments about tariffs — 
though Sir Herbert Samuel's point Southern 
Rhodesia having a veto on any reduction in the British 
tariff in potatoes hit the target full in the middle. 
* * * * 

We are all of us mildly interested in The Times’ new 
type, and some of us like it and some don’t. That, at any 
rate, sums up the verdicts I have heard. But need The 
Times be quite so portentous about it? Was its new 
type, for example, really a matter of such oecumenical 
moment as to demand for days beforehand two or three 
times as much space as disarmament or Manchuria or 
Cabinet crises ? And when the Lytton Report on the day 
of publication has to be relegated to second place among 
the leaders in order that the public may first read an 
excursus on the new type, with whose virtues it is already 
sated, the question of values in Printing House Square 
obtrudes itself rather forcibly. For myself I was content 
with the old type and am fairly content with the new. But 
I hope I can now forget it and be left to read my Times 
(as indispensable as it ever was) undistracted. 

* ** x Xk 
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Traq’s advance to independence recalls (among many 
other things) the Lausanne Conference of 1922, when 
mandates were being allotted, on the lines laid down 
at San Remo two years earlier, and the smell of oil 
lay heavy on the air. Avid were 
not quite as avid or quite as numerous as the papers 
proclaimed, but they were there all right, plenty of 
them. I happened to be lunching with Lord Curzon 
at the Beau Rivage just then, and the conversation 
turned in that direction, ‘“ Yes,” mused the Foreign 
Minister, talking of the oil imtrigue’ seares in 
the Press, “I am afraid the Daily is rather a 
bad offender in that respect. But then the Daily —— 
of course has two sides, a highly mora! side and a rather 
dirty side, and oil appeals to it on both.” The Daily 
——’s special correspondent, who happened to be one of 
the party, smiled weakly, 


concession-hunters 


Our young men, said Lord Birkenhead, in a rathey o, 
prising passage of his assault on his deeadent gener, 


last week, * are weaned on the fatucus pucrilities of MEH Ww 
Gertrude Stein.” This, surely, would be to surpass ; deal: 


record of a prominent American statesman, of whon dich I 

was said by the daughter of Theodore Roosevelt tha iberhapss | 
was weaned on a pickle. idge the 
course, get a lot more than their share of mention in thpubject, @ 


Miss Stein’s perversities 
”"y 


literary press, largely through the activities of cept | have: 
American expatriate writers. But how many of thodiriter ha 


who make her name current coin take the trouble to fing re book | 
out the facts about her books and their civeulation) Ration. 

will undertake that not one average reader of currfi,dmission 
fiction in a hundred could give the name of one of Hig help if 
Stein’s books, or cite any concrete evidence of their beigfmeriticism, 


read and known, even by the younger generation qi The au 
writers, let alone by the ordinary man. ational 
* * * * lis reco 
Where will you find a more ironic commentary on oy poveeire 
aspect of the England of these days that the eseape—y - * 
a hair—of The Royal Veterinary College from dissolution! t is. 
This ts the land of the horse, the dog, and almost even appene’ 
other domesticated animal. Our breeds are renowned: Py h 
our aristocratic tradition is inseparable from them, almoft” . 4 
unimaginable without them ; our fondness for animals jy eit 
deemed to be singular or exeessive by every foreign write 4 “0 
on English traits and eustoms, And yet for our centr eseribes 
institute of veterinary science we have had nothing betty I do | 
to show than the college in Camden 'Town, on behalf ¢ jaginal 
which a despairing appeal was sent out some months ago, They ar 
If the college was to secure the Government grant o f the v 
£150,000, a fund of £25,000 had to be raised. This hag P 
now been collected. Like everyone else T am glad to hear pad = 
it. But how was the money found ? Through the ener — 
getie effort of the Managing Director of Jokn Bull and the Durin 
Daily Herald, A public service has been rendered—but banda 
ean a great institution be put on no firmer basis than rel 1 
this ? soverne 
‘i ‘ * ‘ What t 
I hear from Dublin that discussion is still raging ove ~~ 
the new Academy of Letters. The Gaclie-speaking§ ich 
movement was annoyed that no writer in Gaelic ha base. 1 
received recognition, and are not much appeased tions. w 
learn that the work of a certain Arran Islander is being terest 
considered by these members of the Academy who hay baa ta 
any acquaintaneeship with the language.  Otherwis Bi sions 
most of the comment has been favourable, criticisif,, not, 
among Fianna Fail politicians being disarmed by th spon 
inclusion of no fewer than five novelists who took aR, 
active part on the Republican side in the civil war. The Beton, 
funds of the Academy are so far confined to £50 subseribed The 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Ae im 
% * ¥ * no dot 


Beatur 


Holding, as I always have, that we do well to study 
Binal ¢ 


the manners of other countries with a view to modetting 


our own on them when desirable, I commend to reader that, | 
of this page the reconciliation scene between Mr, Franklin Phe he 
Roosevelt and Mr. Al Smith last Tuesday as recorded by ince 
the New York correspondent of the Daily Telegraph} 9» 
Approaching Mr. Roosevelt on the platform of the Nev Itis 1 
York State Convention, Mr. Smith asked  solicitously, Bil 
“How are you, old potato?” Mr. Roosevelt clasped Spbli 
hands, with the assurance, “ Al, my boy, this is from the f@nd | 
heart.” To which Mr, Smith responded, “ Frank, that ff¢f hi 
goes for me, too.” Those three sentences may hav well 
decided the Presidential election, =H 

Janus, BP: 
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) Father», 
Seneratig 
ties of WHE writer of this book is unknown to me. He 
SUrpass { deals with a personality and with events with 
Of whom imhich I have some acquaintance. I am_ therefore, 
elt that iberhaps, ina better position than the general reader to 
Crsities, Mudge the value of his estimate of the character of his 
ition in tymubject, and the accuracy of the narrative he relates. 
of ceri | have no knowledge of the sources from which the 
Y Of thodriter has derived his information, We confesses that 
‘le to fale book has been written without Mr. Norman’s author- 
lation? ation. That I should assume without any explicit 
Of curmfdmission ; for the Governor of the Bank is not the man 
Ne of igo help in advertising his achievements, or in answering 
heir beigeriticism, or in defending his policy and actions. 
The author has evidently been a close student of inter- 
ational financial affairs during the post-War period. 
is record of the various financial operations for the 
eonstruction of Europe, in which Mr. Norman took 
uch a prominent and effective part, is full and accurate. 
t is when he deals with what is supposed to have 


eration ¢ 


ry ON one 
Cape by 


solution! : ; oP . 
ost ea ppened “* behind the scenes,” when he must necessarily 
Sy Very i i 4 

; "Bly on hearsay, that his account and my own recollection 
howned i: - 


are at variance. ‘To give one instance. THis account of 
he inception of the Hoover Moratorium is entirely new 

o me. No such preliminary 
lescribes ever took place within my knowledge. 

Ido not-mention these incursions into the realm of 
jnagination to detract from the value of the book. 
They are in a sense irrelevant. The interest and value 
grant f the work lie in facts which are irrefutable, and in its 
This has’? penetrating insight into Mr. Norman’s deliberate 
1 to hea gin’ consistent monetary policy, and especially his 


N, almost 
nimals i 
ON writer 
r centr 
ng better 


behalf of 


conversations as he 


ths ago, 


he eam activities in the field of international finance, 

anit During the four years I was at the Exchequer I had 

od — ys fee undant opportunities of getting to know Mr. Norman 

is thy" The relations between the Chancellor and the 
wvernor of the Bank are intimate and confidential. 
Nhat takes place between them is as inviolate as if 
inder the seal of the confessional, But this I may say. 


ne ove . F 
5 °""Bihe rantings of ignorant demogogues, who know as 


pean much about monetary and financial matters as a boat- 
ne: "Bore, who hurl denunciation at the Governor as a sinister 
eS gre Who uses his great power to serve only the selfish 
S being terests of financiers, ruthlessly crushing industry, fill 
” her me with disgust. Whether Mr. Norman’s policy and 
— actions are right or wrong, whether he makes mistakes 
Hels Ber not, one thing is indisputable. No man with great 
by th pesponsibilities ever tried more faithfully to discharge 
OK a Rthem with the single aim of promoting national and 
* 2 Ginternational well-being. 
erm" The writer of the book under review set out to give 
i impartial estimate of Mr. Norman’s policy. This, 


10 doubt, has been his aim, but, though critical of certain 
study Meatures of that policy, his examination drives him to the 
lelting Binal conclusion that “it may be said without hesitation 
caden that. although Mr. Norman has never been a politician, 
unklinfhe has been the greatest statesman in Great Britain 
‘ed by Since the War.” ‘This is an opinion I fully endorse. 
vraph.— On what grounds is this eulogy of Mr. Norman based ? 
| New Bilt is mainly because of his work in restoring the financial 
ously, Ptability of the ruined countries of Europe. The British 
asped BPublic know little of the gigantic task he undertook 
n the Fnd carried to success. Mr. Einzig devotes a chapter 
that fof his book to a summary of this work. It would be 


have BWell.if the story were more widely known. From 1923 





* Montagu Norman: a Study in Financial Staiesmanship. By 


Tf 


» Pol Kinzig. (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Montagu Norman’ 


sy Viscount SNOWDEN. 


to 1929 Mr. Norman unremittingly devoted himself to 
this great task. When he began “in most countries 
inflation was the chief means of meeting Government 
expenditure. International trade was hopelessly dis- 
organized ; the depreciation of currencies reduced the 
purchasing power of all classes in every country ; indeed, 
it appeared as if Europe were heading towards financial, 
cconomic, political, and social disaster.” 

While the dilatory League of Nations discussed pro- 
posals for helping these stricken countries, Mr. Norman 
acted. The Bank of England extended credits to a 
number of Central Banks to stabilize the currencies, and 
this facilitated the stabilization later, 
under the auspices of the League. Mr. Norman’s action 
in using the resources of the Bank of England to restore 
the financial stability of the European countries has 
been criticized on the ground that he cared more for 
foreign countries than for the interests of British industry. 
Such criticism is ignorant or short-sighted. This country 
had everything to lose by the economic collapse of these 


issue of loans 


foreign countries, and everything to gain by their 
restoration to prosperity. Mr. Norman’s foreign policy 
was dictated by the interests of this country. The 


world depression of to-day, which has so seriously affected 
our industry, is proof of the extent to which we are 
dependent for our prosperity on the prosperity of the 
rest of the world. 

Criticism of Mr. Norman’s policy is confined in the 
main to the charge that he has pursued a policy of credit 
restriction, and the maintenance of an unnecessarily 
high Bank rate. Upon him, too, the responsibility for 
the re-establishment of the gold standard in 1925 has 
been placed. There are other critics who criticize him 
for exactly opposite reasons. This only goes to show 
that whatever a man in his position does, he is bound 
to be criticized. 

In regard to the first of these criticisms —the alleged 
restriction of credit. In the period of trade depression 
credit expansion serves no useful purpose. It is not 
credits which are needed to-day, but markets. No 
amount of credit can make these. When the markets 
are open, credits will be forthcoming. As a matter of 
fact, one of the most revolutionary changes made at the 
Bank under Mr. Norman’s leadership is the establishment 
of the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company. This 
company was formed, backed by the resources of the 
Bank, for helping big industries, particularly iron and 
steel and cotton, to reorganize themselves so as the better 
to equip themselves to “capture ” foreign markets. The 
results have been most disappointing, on account of the 
reluctance of these industries to set their houses in order. 

As to the criticism that the Bank rate has at times 
been kept at too high a figure, I need say little. The 
effect of the Bank rate on industry is much exaggerated. 
I have studied the relation of the Bank rate to the 
volume of industrial output and cmployment over a 
number of years, and it is difficult to find any connexion. 
Under the gold standard the manipulation of the Bank 
rate was used for its legitimate purpose of rectifying the 
exchanges. 

The return to the gold standard was made shortly 
after I left the Exchequer in 1924. Although a firm 
believer in the gold standard, when worked according 
to rule, I doubted at the time whether the moment 
chosen to return to it was propitious; it would have 
been better, I thought, to wait until our price-level 
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had been brought more closely into line with world memory for posterity.” If his aim had been fully Being led 
prices. However, the change was made, and until the — realized, the cornering of the world’s gold stocks Wong nerves 
crisis of 1929 it worked on the whole satisfactorily. But never have taken plaee, and the collapse of the gol went to | 
the hoarding of gold by two countries, and the financial :tandard would never have occurred. stop the 
crash of 1929, resulted in a drain upon the Bank’s gold I have said little of the personality of Mr, Norma, ff 1" the 
reserves which made the continuance of the gold He has, like all strong men, the faculty of aroyg,,@ Two 2 
standard here impossible. But to those who now admiring devotion and strong dislike. He pursues hig they are 
criticize the return to the gold standard in 1925 I would own course indifferent to either. Like strong men, {off and lead 
say two things. First, those who are now most vocally he is something of an autocrat. He knows his ja third floc 
condemning that action were the strongest supporters mind; his course is quite clear to himself, and he dog with his 
of the action at the time; and secondly, that that step not like interference. He has a very keen sense yfpkitchen, 
was taken by the Government and not by the Bank. humour, and I am sure that he enjoys the réle yf which W 

I have not space to deal much further with Mr. ‘“ mystery man.” month a 
Norman’s policy, nor with the criticism of that policy. I must finally offer my sincere congratulations to this 40 10! 
But I must say a word of his efforts to establish closer writer of this interesting and informing volume, | to the 
relations between the Central Banks of the world. As remarkably well written ; it is discriminating and jug. None of 
the writer of the book under review says, “his work it is not the work of a hero-worshipper, but that off It is « 
in the sphere of developing the principles of central writer anxious to do justice to one of the greatest maf Russia, 
banking would be in itself sufficient to preserve his of our time, from fiv 

provider 
Russia As I Saw It — 
of boots 


II.—Leningrad 


By F. Yeats-Brown, 


YOUNG Jewess at the exchange bureau at the 
Customs House has changed £2 for me, giving me 

13 roubles 75 kopecks. That is the oflicial rate—about 
seven roubles to the pound sterling—but the unofficial 
rate is one hundred roubles to the pound. It is almost 
impossible to calculate the price of anything here, but 
that is immaterial, for there is practically nothing to buy 
except at the foreign stores, where only valuta is taken, 

Torgsin, valuta, piataletka, niet, spasebo, chai: these 
are the only words of Russian I have learned. They mean 
“shop for foreigners,” “foreign money” (or specie), 
“ Five Year Plan,” “no,” “ thank you,” and “tea.” It 
is an indifferent equipment with which to gauge the mind 
of a vast country. 

There are no shops. There are no advertisements. 
There are no beggars. About half the tram-drivers are 
women. Children, playing half-naked in the streets, look 
plump and healthy. Their elders look brisk and bright, 
but a little shabby. The ‘ Hotel d'Europe,’ to which we 
are driven in large Lincoln cars, looks shabby too. These 
are my first impressions. 

I was wrong about the shops, though. There are a few, 
and they have long queues standing outside them. The 
interpreter says that they are Co-operative Stores. 
(Nothing like the ‘“ Army and Navy ” in London, though). 
After breakfast on the charming roof-garden of the 
* Europe ° we are driven to the People’s Park of Rest and 
Culture. We pass a poor funeral on the way. Yes, there 
are classes still in Russia. The rich have been liquidated, 
but not the poor, This is a “* white ” funeral; that is, a 
funeral according to Christian rites. Two skinny ponies 
are drawing a white hearse, and behind it follows an old 
man, cap in hand, and two erying women. (These are 
the first old people I have seen, by the way.) When a 
Bolshevik is buried he goes to the cemetery covered by a 
red pall, and there is no ceremony except perhaps a 
speech. Jews have “ black” funerals. There is no 
religious persecution, says the interpreter. Well, here is 
a church: let us go inside. No, not that one; it is to be 
converted into offices. We do pass an active church, 
however, and stop our procession of cars. Some beggars, 
the first I have seen, ask alms of the faithful. Within, 
three priests are conducting the service. A hundred 
people are present this Sunday morning—devout, clean, 
apparently unperseeuted. Christ, crowned with thorns, 


a squar 
to comp 
is to ta 
Englanc 
and rele 
On this 
than £1 
ration ¢ 
he cant 
availab 


looks down on the congregation from a fresco on th 
South wall. The singing is beautiful. A policeman, 
wearing his hat, looks at me in surprise as I cross myself 
but makes no comment. 

At the entrance to the People’s Park of Rest anf 
Culture enormous posters stand, proclaiming war to th: 
knife on Capitalism. <A capitalist with cigar between his 















teeth is portrayed firing a revolver at a calendar showing larly 1 
May Ist; a German Social Democrat bows down t— © ‘ 
Fascism in the shape of an enormous boot; a pret Is ot 
incites soldiers to fire on strikers; a brawny-armed opposit 
worker defies a mouse-like bourgeois scampering at his munal 
ankles ; Workers of the World—an army terrible withf ithis 
banners—march towards a mountain top; a merchaniff immedi 
hangs a negro from a palm tree while a red-coated soldiaf Lash 
looks on approvingly : there can be no doubt that thjf moved 
culture in this park is of the militant kind. We canncff plumbi 
accuse the Soviet Government of insincerity: veff stick a 
bourgeois peoples can see where we stand, and where wf table. 
would “ get off’? under Bolshevism. month, 
Some workers are rowing, others are sitting about itp stick (1 
the sun. No games are being played. Nobody has a dog and Ri 
There are no refreshment bars. <A faint sense of irritatiaf, —l0s. 
begins to invade me. By what standards can I judgf Sa W 
this park? There is far more activity in any  similap them | 
place in any English town of half the size, but would th aud th 
comparison be fair ? Practi 
We enter a Worker’s Rest Home. The interpreter tel have 1 
us that it used to be an aristocrat’s house. There is sp Russia 
painting of the late owner’s wife in the dining-room ant State. 
a marble bust of her inscribed : On 
Tanto gentile, e tanto honesta previo 
Pare la donna mia. Palace 
What became of her after the Revolution, I wonder! buildi 
Here a hundred old people receive a bowl of meat souph Up Wi 
tea, and some kind of sweetmeat for their luncheouf indivi 
Admirable. But even the brutal capitalists sometimef of tea 


care for their old people. The usual wall newspaper sf fil 
displayed in the hall, with a graph showing the prof Lenin 
duction of pig iron in capitalist countries. Do  thiithe B 
inmates care? And what do they make of a paragraplif When 
asserting that the cemetery in Bolton is rapidly filling§ 1917, 
up with deaths due to unemployment ? Do they knovf that i 
where Bolton is? I want to read more of this wall news And 
paper, but the others in the party are in a hurry to go of Afi 
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een ful Being led round like a drove of tourists is getting on my 
oks woul nerves. I don’t want to be shown and told so much: I 
the guyf— vant to ask and be answered more. On the way back I 
sop the car at a large Dew block of flats. “*‘ Let us see 
E Nomy, how the workers are living,” I suggest. 
arous 
Arsues hig 
Men, toy 
his Ow) 
id he dog 
Sense of 
C rdle of 


Two interpreters go to ask permission for our visit : 
they are away some twenty minutes, but return at last 
al lead us to the home of an electrical engineer on the 
third floor. He is a clean-shaven, erect little man, living 
with his wife, child and niece in a sitting-room, bedroom, 
kitchen, bathroom. His pay is 250 roubles a month, 
which would be £36 at the official exchange or £2 10s. a 
month at the Warsaw value of the rouble, and his rent 
is 40 roubles a month, which is £5 15s. or 8s., according 
to the Bolsheviks or the Black Bourse respectively. 
None of these figures represents any real value, however. 

It is difficult to discover the true price of anything in 
Russia, for a rouble spent in a Co-operative Store will buy 
from five to six times what it will in the open market, 
provided that there is anything to buy. But at the 
present moment food is scarce and goods scarcer. A pair 
of boots in the open market cost at least 150 roubles, and 
a square m val in a restaurant 10 roubles. The only way 
to compare these prices with those prevailing in England 
is to take the average wage of an unskilled worker in 
England as £12 a month and in Russia as 100 roubles, 
and relate goods to the labour needed to acquire them. 
On this basis the boots would cost £18 and the meal more 
than £1. The worker’s food, however, is obtained on a 
ration card and costs him less, but unfortunately for him 
he cannot buy the articles on his card, for they are not 
available. All that he has been able to purchase regu- 
larly since a year ago is black bread, tomatoes, and an 
ounce of tea a month. 

Is our friend in his flat better or worse off than his 
opposite number in England? The Russian has com- 
munal wireless, central heating, and electric light included 
inhis rent, but he is living on a diet which would cause an 
immediate mutiny in any English prison. 

ask to see the bathroom. There is no bath in it, He 
moved in in September, 1931 (almost a year ago), but the 
plumbing is not yet in working order. His wife has lip- 
stick and a small flask of eau-de-cologne on her dressing- - 
table. She is at work in a factory, earning 125 roubles a 
month, and can afford scent at 5 roubles a flask, and lip- 
stick (issued in three grades, for non-proletarians, workers, 
aid Responsible Workers) of the best quality at 3 roubles 
This 
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ritating, —10s. and 7s. 6d. by our standard of comparison. 

I judxp is a well-to-do family. The three adults earn between 

similafe them 450 roubles a month; the child is educated free, 

uld the and they have no anxieties as to the future, theoretically. 
Practically, however, the majority of our unemployed 

‘er tel have more material comforts than these “* prosperous ” 

re is if Russian workers, and have more done for them by the 


State, 

On our way back we look in at the Smolny Institute, 
/previously an aristocratic academy for girls, now the 
Palace of the Leningrad Soviet. It is an enormous 
building, still in process of conversion, but already filling 
up with offices. ‘Through an open door I see a burly 
individual sitting at his desk in shirt-sleeves, with a dish 
of tea in front of him, and an orderly bringing him a pile 
of files, What of bureaucracy under Bolshevism ? 
Lenin’s bedroom and sitting-room, from which he directed 
the Revolution, are shrines sacred to the new religion. 
When its Messiah published his decree of October 26th, 
1917, giving the land to the peasants, did he imagine 
that in twelve years’ time they would be “ collectivized” ? 
And did the peasants imagine it ? 

After luncheon (one of our party orders a bottle of 


ym. and 


ynider? 
t Soup 
cheon, 


graph 
filling 
know 
news 
7 ON 





beer and finds that the price is five roubles—17s. 6d. 
at the exchange we have had to pay) we have an oppor- 
tunity to compare Lenin’s bedroom with that of the last 
Czar, for we drive out to the great white chateau where 
the Romanoffs lived, now called Detskoye Selo—the 
Children’s Village. In the Czar’s library I find Mr. E. F. 
Benson’s Arundel and The Oakleyites, Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
Ann Veronica, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession, Four Pleasant Plays, and Man and Superman, 
and Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’ Good Old Anne, all in the 
Tauchnitz edition. In the billiard room maps of the 
various fronts are laid out, just as Nicholas Romanoff 
left them. The Czarevitch’s toy motor-car is parked 
in the big drawing-room. In the bedroom are a host of 
photographs and religious emblems. 

I ask the interpreter whether the Government ordered 

the execution of all the Romanoffs, or whether it was a 
mistake that the children were killed ? 
** The Government ordered it,” the interpreter answers, 
to save them from being captured by White Guards. 
You will note the number of ikons and other evidences of 
superstition, and the bad bourgeois taste of the furniture 
in these rooms. The Romanoffs were out of touch with 
the spirit of the age.” 

That may be, but I remember the true story of 
Ekaterinburg .. 4.» 


“c“ 


q a s é | 5 


It is night on the thronged Nevski Prospekt—now 
‘alled Oktober Street. “Can I sense at all how these 
people live ?. The one or two restaurants which are open 
look fly-blown and squalid. Boys in shirt-sleeves and 
masculine-looking, Eton-cropped are wandering 
about arm-in-arm, laughing and smoking. They look 
happy enough, in a subdued sort of way. There is no 
drunkenness (one paralytically intoxicated man lies in 
the roadway, but I think he is an exception, like the baby 
elephant and the lady leading a Pekinese dressed in 
jewels and rich mantilla, whom I also pass),:and there is 
no begging or apparent poverty. A small amusement 
park is well patronized. The entrance-fee is 80 kopeks— 
say 2s. Inside, couples are listening to an excellent band, 
drinking lemonade at 20 kopeks a glass, shooting at a 
miniature range. whose target is a capitalist. 

Am I peculiar in liking inequality, competition, bright 
shops, well-dressed women, the sight of people doing 
things I cannot afford ? If so, then perhaps these people 
may be indifferent to the subtle air of drabness which 
pervades their city. They are certainly living in the New 
World, but they do not seem to me to find it either brave 
or exciting. 


A Hundred Years Ago 
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girls 


Two children, apparently between seven and eight years of 
age, appeared before the Lord Mayor and Magistrates, at the 
Guildhall in York, on Thursday last, on a charge of having wilfully 
broken a fence near Scarcroft. The Lord Mayor said such depreda- 
tions ought to be put a stop to. He was sorry, however, for the boys, 
one of whom was motherless, and the other an orphan ; and should, 
therefore, inflict the smallest punishment, which was that they be 
fined 1s., which, with the expenses of issuing the summonses, 
serving, swearing, &e., amounted to 16s. The children, in conse- 
quence of their friends not being able to produce the sum, were 
committed to the House of Correction for fourteen days ! 

* * * * 

The accounts of the Revenue are still very satisfactory. Last 
week there was a considerable surplus, and it is expected that thero 
will be a further surplus this week. 

* x x * 

The Conference humbug continues. We are now informed that 
Prussia has been requested by the Conference to offer her mediation 
on certain points ; and that until the answer arrives, the meetings 
of the Conference are to be suspended, 
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Ottawa and the World 


By Sir Artnur SALrer. 


T is impossible at present to measure the results of 
the Ottawa Agreements with precision. Some of 
the essential facts are withheld. For example, while 
we know what new preferences the United Kingdom is 
giving, the Dominion preferences have not yet been 
published. Some provisions, again, which have been 
published are incomplete in essential details. There is, 
for example, we know, to be a meat quota; but it is to 
be under conditions to be agreed. These, however, are 
terminating difficulties. We shall be told later. More 
important is the fact that some of the main provisions 
are likely to be seriously misunderstood. I will quote 
two instances. 

The first is the Wheat duty, the whole significance of 
which has been changed by a new fact. Since the days 
of Joseph Chamberlain, the Empire as a whole has come 
to produce more than it consumes. In his day a duty on 
foreign wheat would have meant an equivalent increase 
in prices for both consumer and Empire producer, because 
foreign supplies were indispensable and the world price 
necessarily determined what we paid for all we bought. 
Now Empire producers must compete with each other, 
both in our market and outside, as they have free entry, 
for foreign duty. would not prevent us from getting our 
supplies at the world price. I refer, of course, only 
to the tariff agreed at Ottawa, not to the quota promised 
to our own producers before Ottawa, which is quite a 
different matter. The fact is that, in itself, a foreign 
wheat duty is a false threat to the consumer, and a false 
promise to the Dominion producer. 

My next example is based, not on a novel economic 
fact but an ancient economic fallacy. Our industrialists 
are to have the right to protest before a Dominion Tariff 
Board against tariffs which are more than sufficient to 
compensate for differences in costs of production. This 
“compensatory ” principle is not merely inimical to 
trade; it is destructive of it. The only basis of trade 
between different countries is that some are able to 
produce more advantageously than others. If these 
differences were exactly compensated by compensatory 
tariffs, trade would not be diminished, it would disappear. 
Of course, nothing works in practice quite as exactly 
as this; and the evils of a “ compensatory” tariff 
system are always mitigated in fact so that it is never 
all-comprehensive or exactly applied. A few British 
goods may scramble over nominally equated tariffs. 
But it is obvious that they will not be considerable. 
And, in the meantime, we have for the first time endorsed 
in British policy a principle which cuts at the very root 
of trade to the exact extent to which it is applied. 

The shortness of vision, which is illustrated by the 
above examples, suggests the great demerit of Ottawa 
from the point of view of world negotiations. In bar- 
gaining with a view to immediate results, there was too 
little regard for the fact that novel and_ regrettable 
principles were being introduced into British policy, 
and too little consideration of probable indirect conse- 
quences. Let us look at some of these. 

Ottawa presents us with the spectacle, novel in all 
the varied history of tariff policies in the world, of a 
country binding itself to others to impose tariffs which 
it does not want for the needs of its own producers, 


and to retain others which it may find injurious. And 
the engagements are, in general, for five years. When 


Mr. Graham wished to negotiate a tariff truce preventing 
increases in tariffs, constitutional objections were at 
once urged against any such limitation of the right of 





—— 
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Parliament, at least if it extended beyond the nomjemight )é 

life of the ratifying Parliament. No such senpiffof policy 

seem to have been felt as to an agreement, providing gyambition 
new tariffs. More important, however, from the pgamagree™ 

of view of world negotiations, is that fact that an enpieate: W 

ment for five years obviously ties our hands in bargain field of 

in the whole sphere to which it relates. For bargaini principa 
requires a power to remove just as much as a power { should 
impose, and a Tr 
When, for example, we wish to negotiate trade agg is t° be 
ments with such countries as the Argentine and Denngyf test4 ! 
‘with which our trade is important, and complementang Ye ®° 
‘not competitive, what can we offer? We cannot of itsell, 
the retention of our free market, which they enjoyed ti up? 
recently. We cannot offer even partial remissions 

the new tariffs now to be imposed. We cannot mitigg 

whatever may be the quota provisions, not yet disclose 

as to meat and bacon. What remains? I suppose th LL 

threat of something even worse. A ’ 

We have not, it is true, lost all our bargaining power Samu’ 

For the Ottawa Agreements leave us substantially free pot so 

as regards a large range of manufactured articles. Tho at $2 

do not therefore prevent us from bar zaining withB econon 
industrial countries—though domestic influences ani gas, al 
rapidly acquired vested interests at home may do sf to tow 

The Dominion industrialists, while determined to retain® For m 
their own home market substantially intact, do not inf His dk 







general cherish the ambition to export to ours. Nev of A 
duties on manufactured articles were not therefore asked for tradit 

There is one aspect of Ottawa of great politicalf its ga 
importance to which little attention has so far been given,§ vastly 
The Agreements contemplate that the specified preferences} happe 
will apply also to the dependent ‘ Colonial” Empir,f San 
whose policy is in varying degree influenced or impoself paren 
from at home. These preferences were selected afte} had « 
consideration of English and Dominion interests; mp studi 
examination appears to have been made of the specilf obtai 
interests of the non-self-governing colonies. Thon 

This raises two important issues. Are the interests of} his a 
the non-self-governing colonies to be progressively withi 
subordinated to those of the self-governing members of twen 
the Commonwealth? And is the dependent Empire tof tione 





form 
subs 


be progressively a closed preserve against the rest of the 
world? Are the dependent peoples to be exploited ani 







the external world excluded ? Hitherto, and with fev> tp 
exceptions till this year, the Empire has been held inf, whic 
trust for its inhabitants and for the world. The “opap = 7 
door” has been the basis of policy. For our far-flung mat 
and vulnerable Empire, this has been at once the justi Kadis 
cation and the safeguard. It has been the shect-anchorp the 
of safety amid all its dangers, both internal and extern pp oC 
Are we to contemplate its gradual abandonment? The B “hic 
issue is too great to discuss here; but it must be bome Inst 
in mind by all who wish to estimate the tendencics df i 
policy initiated at Ottawa. Uti 

There is one principle in the Ottawa Agreements that® °T! 
does point the way to less extravagance in tariffs. The ?° 
Dominions undertake not to foster by protectio— ™° 
industries which have no reasonable chance of success.§ ?° 
If this could be strengthened, made a reality and intro- \ 
duced as a guiding principle through the World Economic too 
Conference, it might help to remove some of the wort® °" 
features of present national tariffs. There is no sub- lar 
stantial movement in the world towards Free Trade; , ! 
but there is widespread recognition that tariffs protectingg ™ 
industries for which a country is least suited do mor alt 
harm than good to the country itself, he 
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Ottawa too has perhaps some negative merits. After 
the expectat ions roused, the illusions cherished, and the 


forces. Set in operation, more extensive commitments 
0 , : 


the no ngmight have been contracted, or more patent divergences 
ch Serupige of policy been disclosed. Some of those who cherished 
rOViding j ambitious ideals involving more dangers than the actual 
D the po agreements have learnt something of what these dangers 
AN ehgpmare. We still have a considerable, though narrowed, 
- bangainig field of bargaining. There can be no doubt that the 


rincipal British Delegate sincerely desired that Ottawa 
should contribute to an extension of trade as a whole, 
and a reduction of the impediments to it. Whether this 
js to be the dominant principle of British policy will be 


: bargaj in 
& power t 





rade agny ‘ ; 
| Denmayfe tested in the next few months, In the sphere in which 
lementane We te still free, and so far aS opportunity presents 
nnot ofa itsel!, shall we prefer a levelling down to a levelling 
njoyed tip UP * 
issions Th 
t mitigns C 
disclose, 
PPose thy LL Chicago is talking to-day, and all the world 
A will be talking soon, of the spectacular failure of 
ng power Samuel Insull. While Mr. Insull’s personal fortune was 
‘lally free not so large —estimated at the peak of stock market prices 
°S. They at $200,000,000-—he held direct control of a vast, 
Ing Wie economic empire supplying essentials of light, power, 
Ices and gas, and, in many instances, water and transportation, 
Y do oF to towns and cities in thirty-seven States of the union. 
to retain For many years he was the undisputed boss of Chicago. 
O not inf His dominance, discreetly cloaked, touched every phase 
's. New of American life. Insull’s career varies from the 
skedforf traditional American pattern only in its amazing scope, 
political its gargantuan proportions, and his crash typifies, on a 
n given,§ vastly enlarged scale, what has happened and what is 
ferences happening to men of wealth in America. 
Empir,— Samucl Insull was born in 1859 in London. Tis 
imposeif parents removed at a later date to Reading. The Insulls 
d afteh had only a limited income and the boy, at fourteen, 
sts; mh studied shorthand and typewriting and eventually 
 Specil obtained a post as secretary to the London agent of 
Thomas Edison. The inventor, on recommendation of 
rests off his agent, summoned Insull to America and made him 
essivey— within a short time his financial secretary. Thus at 
bers off twenty Insull won marked recognition for his unques- 
pire tof tioned abilities. For ten years he assisted Edison in the 
; of th formation of the carly Edison companies and, 
ed anif subsequently, of the General Electric Company, the vast 
ith fewf corporation which was the principal medium through 
held inf} which Edison realized a fortune from his patents. 
open The association of Edison and Insull was to have a 
r-flug marked effect upon the power industry in America. 
justifi Edison secured for Insull, as a reward for his services, 
anchorp the presidency of the Commonwealth Electric Company 
tern, — Of Chicago. This was one of five companies then supplying 
The Chicago with light and power. Within eight years 
bom Insull had consolidated these in the Commonwealth 
sics off! Edison Company. In 1915 he formed the Middlewest 
Utilities Company, controlling power systems in a dozen 
s that Or More middle-western States, the nucleus of his great 
The® power empire. All this had been accomplished by the 
ectin® “ost ruthless and driving attack. Plants were junked, 
ecess, Power lines were combined, companies merged. 
intro- It was essential that Insull should hold political control, 
nomic® 00; or at any rate he thought it was essential. He began 
worste ‘carly to develop lines of political influence by means of 
sub ‘large campaign contributions. Early in the career of 
rade;— Big Bill” Thompson, Insull presented him with a 
cting hundred thousand dollars to aid in the Thompson mayor- 
mor— ty campaign. And when Thompson became mayor, 


he named one of Insull’s attorneys, Samuel Ettelson, as 





And what will be our attitude to the Belgian-Dutch 
Convention, the most promising recent initiative towards 
a reduction of European tariffs? The new preferential 
system arranged at Ottawa includes additions to tariffs 
against foreign countries ; and it is open to none outside 
the British Empire. The Convention between the three 
contiguous countries of Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg is also a new preferential system, but with the 
difference that it involves no new or increased tariffs 
against anyone, and a progressive reciprocal reduction 
of tariffs between the signatories, which is offered to any 
others who desire to join. Shall we come straight from 
the first and try to block the second on the ground of 
the most-favoured-nation clause ? Or shall we co-operate 
in securing an agreed change in that clause which will 
remove the most serious obstacle to tariff reduction by 
regional agreement ? 


Rise and Fall of Samuel Insull 


By Marquis W. Cuinps. 


= Chicago. 

corporation counsel for the city. Although it has not been 
generally recognized, Ettelson was the real power behind 
Thompson, It was this shrewd lawyer who developed 
the more sensational Thompson tactics—notably the 
* Bust King George in the Snoot ” strategy to appeal to 
the German-Irish vote in Chicago. Repeatedly it was 
charged in open hearings in connexion with the valuation 
of the gas company, controlled by Insull, that Ettelson 
was working for Insull against the best interests of the city. 

For months at a time, while Thompson was ill in a 
sanatorium, Ettelson served as acting mayor. He dic- 
tated the appointment of the chief of police, the key to 
dominance of the various strata of life in Chieago. At 
this time Insull controlled not only the electric and gas 
companies but a large part of the city’s traction system, 
and it was his ambition, to be fulfilled in 1980, to gain 
control of all forms of transportation in Chicago. There 
was a brief period of reform when William E. Dever was 
elected mayor, the only mayor within the past fifteen 
years (down to the election of Anton Cermak) who has 
honestly tried to govern the city. When Dever stood for 
re-election, Insull supported his rival, “ Big Bill.” 

In 1926 occurred the Senate exposé. Insull was shown 
to have contributed $125,000 to the campaign fund of the 
Republican, Frank L. Smith, then serving on the Illinois 
Public Service Commission, a board that decided almost 
daily upon matters of vital import to the Insull companies, 
He had also contributed $15,000 to Smith’s Demo- 
cratic rival, George Brennan. Insull was badly frightened. 
But nothing happened, at least nothing outward. It 
appears now, however, that this was the beginning of the 
end for Insull. Certain castern interests felt that the 
erposé had reflected seriously upon the whole power 
industry. A duel began for control of the vast Insull 
holdings. It was concentrated in New England, where 
‘astern financiers succeeded in encircling the Insull power 
plants in such a way that they could neither expand nor 
sell the power which they produced. 

If it had not been for the depression, Insull might have 
survived. Through 1930 and 1931 the Insull stock issues 
held up. But large blocks of stock were being absorbed 
in the Kast, and Insull feared that this was part of the 
concerted move to break his dominance. He organized 
two new holding companies in which the general public 
invested millions of dollars. This financial move enabled 
Insull to buy back the stocks that had been taken from 
the market, a deal netting one individual, Cyrus Katon 
of Cleveland, a profit of $20,000,000. Insull was so con- 
fident the depression was over that he became involved 
with the banks in a series of short-term loans, 
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The rest of the story is quickly told. The Insull stocks, that as if it represented the norm, instead of being AB poder | 

particularly those in the new holding companies, gradually — startling exception. I came at the end of that ts, ma the U 
ni ; 


sank lower and lower on the stock market. When the 
stock which he had pledged as collateral for the loans no 
longer equalled the face value of the loans, the bankers 
took control of the Insull empire. For four hours Insull 
signed official resignations, from the directorship of 
eighty-five companies. 

No one questions Insull’s good intentions. He was no 
cynic. All the errors of his career grew out of an unfortu- 
nate confusion of his own good with that of the public 
welfare. It was this confusion, grounded in passionate 
emotional conviction, that led to the perversion of values. 
‘* T want only to leave a good name,” he said at the height 
of his career, and even those who have most strongly 
opposed his methods could not question his sincerity. 
Blinded by his desire for personal power, personal 
achievement, he could not in a crisis save even a shred 
of his fortune ; nor could he save the army of investors 
who had trusted their savings to him. 

In America the will to personal power has had a pecu- 
liarly baneful effect. It has been a spectacle to divert 
attention from what should be the vital objectives of an 
alert democracy. It has paralysed the wills and the 
minds of those who have been subject to it. The forty rulers 
have helped to destroy the integrity, the mass vitality, of 
the people. They cannot escape a large share of the blame. 
There is hope, however, that never again will there be the 
opportunity in the economic field for such a crude exhibition 
of the will to personal power as‘nas been seen in the case 


of Insull. 
Modern Youth 


[This article, the second of a series, continues a discussion of 
modern youth, in which Mr. H. W. Nevinson and the Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton will take part.] 


II.—A Decadent Generation ? 
By Joun Bucuan. 

Y first words must be apologetic. Lord Birkenhead 
writes of a generation which is his own, whereas I can 

only speak as an interested spectator from afar. But, as a 
University Member, I have a goed deal to do with youth 
up and down the land, and, as a dweller in the vicinity of 
Oxford, it is my privilege to see something of the succes- 
sive waves of undergraduate life. Also, thirty years 
seniority gives me perhaps a wider range for the purpose 
of comparison. But I am like an elderly colonel in a club 
who airs his views about the troops in the field so when 
I differ from Lord Birkenhead I must differ respectfully. 
He finds the young entry in politics deplorable, and 
asks if there is any man under thirty who is assured 
of a political future. My answer is that I do not 
know, and that nobody knows. Was Mr. Baldwin’s 
political future assured before he was thirty, or Mr. 
MacDonald’s, or even Mr. Lloyd George’s? Political 
vintages in Britain are usually slow to mature. Lord 
Birkenhead is witty at the expense of the group of Conser- 
vatives, called ‘‘ young” by courtesy, who are, indeed, 
getting rather venerable. But it must be remembered 
that the War produced a sad hiatus in the normal line of 
succession, and pushed the age standard pretty far for- 
ward. For thirty years I have had a considerable acquaint- 
ance among politicians, and my impression is that the 
youngest recruits are certainly not below the average. 
They have talent, purpose, and a good deal of knowledge 
which they work hard to increase. Let not ambition 


mock their useful toil. Whether there is genius anywhere 
in their ranks remains to be seen. 

I suggest that Lord Birkcnhead is trying the present age 
in politics by too high a standard. He is naturally think- 
ing of the period when his father was young, and taking 


myself, and am not likely to underrate it. Men were bon or, if he 
in the ’seventies who not only had great abilities but can par and 
very early to maturity and success. Mr. Churchill Was gf into the 
celebrity at twenty-five, a Minister at thirty-one, and iy professio 
the Cabinet at thirty-four. The late Lord Birkenhead Wasp be right, 
a leader at the Bar by thirty-three, and one of the leadesf to-day ™ 
of his party by thirty-five. Sir John Simon was a |g, the stot 
officer at thirty-seven. Had Raymond Asquith lived poraries, 
might have done anything. There was another eop,M and fat 
parable period of brilliant youth just before 1914, whiff gnile pt 
the War has made only a tragic memory. But is it fairt may be 
compare our own day with those splendid spring-tide ff But whé 
Decadence means a decline below the average, and [fare now 
cannot feel that youth in polities to-day falls below thf the old 
level of our history. In many ways it seems to me above i, ff made at 
Literature is a more difficult case. For ten years yf boat 
have been living in a period of dilapidation and disintg.§ the W8Y 
gration—dilapidation which means the breakdown off set: t 
form and line, and disintegration which is the dissolving ¢ jook out 
things into their “* beggarly elements.” There has been mf lave “tt 
strong impulse in artistic creation or constructive thought, ha 
Hence a hatch-out of minor coteries, to whom the Press, that is V 
nobly aided by themselves, has given undue publicity, of COPY 
I cordially agree with Lord Birkenhead’s dislike of they lf we 2" 
petites chapelles. The grasshopper is becoming a burden, ff nline | 
But similar coteries there have always been, though never but Co” 
before so well advertised, and they have had their littl jf industry 
day and been forgotten. The Della-Cruscans and th: ff bet 8 
Spasmodics and the decadents of the ‘nineties flourish | ne} 
side by side with what Lord Birkenhead would admit tof "hich 
have been creative epochs in our literature. Youth Among 
naturally tends to coteries, but only a fragment of it ff th do 
continues to abide there. And there is one thing to bef Blackw 
said of our youth to-day—they seem to me to write un YK* 
commonly well. I am constantly being amazed by the§ US! 
vigour and precision with which they use the English spread 
tongue, a gift which will stand them in good stead when rule rat 
they have something to say. If current literature lacks aff!" Ch 


strong inspiration does it fall below any other uninspired liv 
period in our annals ? A man 
the you 


On the question of manners and morals I can only give 
my own impressions. The average young Englishman iss 
clod and a boor, Lord Birkenhead says, but that is not my expedit 
feeling about him. He is a little loose from his moorings f 4 aric 
and often a pathetic creature splashing about in lief p. 
I agree with Lord Birkenhead that any dislocation of the 
old conventions is a dangerous thing for behaviour ; but 
unfortunately it is not in our power to prevent thi fi igi 
dislocation, and I think our youth does its best to keepits mCi 
feet in the confusion. I do not find their manners bad fy. 5, 
The habit, for example, of writing to thank a_ hostess 
alter a dance or a dinner is a new and graceful custom jade 
There is far less habitual heavy drinking among then yp. oy 
than among my own contemporaries. Lord BirkenhealB y, ;, , 
says that they are often drunk in front of women, but® 
I am sure that he will admit that, except in certain small 

aflish circles, such a performance would be dealt withf 
not less summarily than it would have been thirty years 
ago. He thinks their language loose in mixed company, 
Well, no doubt there is a greater frankness, but, except 
in the said raffish circles, I do not think it offensive S",— 
After all, these things are largely a question of fashion} ®mous 
and not of morals, and they seem to go in cycles. Victorian"? san 
propriety succeeded Regency licence, and in a generation Pi 
or two we may be back among the most rigid conventions; § perso 
but our prim grandchildren will not be better pcopleB the ti 
than their indecorous grandparents. delega 
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There is one point worth remembering in any estimate off the m 
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f being ; modern youth. Thirty years ago an able young man 
hat Perinat the Universities naturally went into the Civil Service, 
Were honj or, if he were enterprising and had private means, to the 
; but can Bar and politics, or, if he were still more enterprising, 
hill Was gi into the world of letters. There was no great choice of 
ne, and jy fessions. It is possible that Lord Birkenhead may 
Ahead yam be right, and that the young men who follow these roads 
he leades to-day are inferior to their predecessors. I might hazard 
aS a lay. the statement that, as compared to my own contem- 
1 lived jyff poraries, they are less intellectually active, less mature, 
her con. and far less well read, though that may be only my 
14, Which senile prejudice. Arguing from that narrow circle there 
sit faint may be something in Lord Birkenhead’s criticism. 
ng-tides But what I might call the literae humaniores callings 
xe, and [are now only a small segment of youth’s field of vision. 
elow thi The old professions are overstocked, a living must be 
above i made at once, and ancient social prejudices go by the 
years yf board. Just after the War I was rather shocked by 
L disint.f§ the way in which young men seemed inclined to play for 
down off safety, to demand a secure niche, however dismal, and to 
olving off look out for “* soft options.”” That spirit seems to me to 
; been noi have utterly disappeared, and something far more whole- 
thought, some has taken its place. They are ready to do anything 
1e Press. that is worth doing, and to train hard for it, to break out 
wublicity, fe of conventional grooves, and to take chances in life. 
of thee If we are to assess the quality of our youth we must not 
burden, jm confine ourselves to the old normal ambitious vocations, 
oh never fe but consider the countless branches of commerce and 
cir litt industry, research and exploration to which many of the 







and the ( best are now attracted. 
vurishel One last plea against the charge of decadence. Youth, 
mit ty ff Which is not anaemic or fossilized, should be adventurous. 


Youth Among my own coevals or immediate seniors I can recall 
it of tthe doings of men like Hubert Howard and Basil 
g to bef Blackwood, Bron Lucas and Aubrey Herbert and Mark 
rite un. § Svkes, and in all conscience they were enterprising 
by the enough. To-day the same spirit is abroad, but it is 
English gread in a wider commonalty. The adventurer is the 
d when tle rather than the exception. For our Oxford Explora- 


lacks; tion Club expeditions, which offer only hard work and 
nspired hare living, there is always a superabundance of volunteers. 

‘Aman like the late H. G. Watkins is typical of what 
ly ie the young men of to-day really admire. I have jotted 
~ © Bdown the occupations of some of my younger friends 
” di this long vacation, and, apart from ordinary sporting 
wath expeditions, here they are: deck-hand on a South- 
/ ‘BP American cargo boat; trading for walrus ivory in 
2 > Baffin Bay; logging in a Canadian lumber camp ; 
i the working on the land with a batch of South Wales unem- 
5 but ‘ployed; purser in a third-class West African liner ; 


it this ee Me. ; : : bates 
, piuvestigating the flora of an island near Spitzbergen— 


eep its & ),..: . . . 
PTS besides trips to outlandish places in deep-sea trawlers. 


5 0M“ E The motive of these enterprises is not restlessness ; it 
lostessf is an honourable desire to get face to face with the 
pe hardest kind of human experience. Whatever may be 
a ‘the outcome of such training, it can hardly be decadent. 
neat A it is such people, and not the solemn careerists of the 
1, but old pattern, that give me hope. 

small 
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ca Correspondence 

pany, B A Letter from Geneva 

xcept [To the Editor of the Specrator.| 


psive. ff 5iR,—The most melancholy man in Geneva is Derso, the 
shionf mous Hungarian caricaturist whose work has brightened 
orian @ “? almost every international conference since the Armistice, 
“How can I draw any more profiles ?”” he complained the 
other day. ‘ All these faces are flat and empty.” And 
Derso is right—the Thirteenth Assembly, at any rate up to 
the time of writing, has contained nothing to persuade 
delegates and journalists to shake off their lethargy. From 
ite off the moment when Mr. de Valera resumed his seat in silence 


ation 
ions} 
cople 


after a vigorous speech which, in olden days, would have 
won him rounds of applause, there have been no words and, still 
less, deeds to thrill us. | M. Motta, who has spoken at every 
League Assembly, did a useful service in reaffirming his 
faith in the League ideal, and Lord Cecil—‘t Lord Robert ” 
still to every foreign delegate—was even more useful in his 
insistence that what was amiss was something about the 
Governments rather than about the League they had estab- 
lished. Many of us remain optimists, but we have to confess 
to ourselves that we are not sure how far this ootimism is due 
merely to a feeling that men cannot really be such fools 
as to allow themselves to drift into another war. 

It is, of course, quite natural that the Thirteenth Assembly 
should lack inspiration, since the three great problems of 
Japan, disarmament and economics are being dealt with by 
other League bodies. But we had hoped for some slight 
general improvement such as used to result from a meeting 
of statesmen, and it is impossible to find signs of it. 
M. Herriot has not helped much, for after showing in private 
that the German threats to reorganize their army have left 
him in a much more dangerous panic even than his Gramat 
speech of September 25th had led us to expect, he made a very 
uninspiring (although, happily, unprovocative) speech in 
the Assembly. Freiherr von Neurath has not helped much, 
for his departure for Berlin on the eve of the French speech 
and the astonishing attack by a member of his delegation 
on the League budget and salaries combined to deepen the 
bad impression made by the declarations of General von 
Schleicher—after all, there may be some excuse for the British 
campaign against the budget; it is hard to find any excuse 
for a similar campaign carried on by the one Great Power 
which has withheld every pfennig of its subscription when 
the League needs money as never before. 

That, of course, brings one to the British contribution to the 
Assembly. They, too, cannot be said to have helped much, 
for the introduction of panic demands for economy in an 
organization which has always been hampered by lack of 
funds merely increases that general uneasiness which, according 
to all the experts, is one of the main causes of the present 
world crisis. Every member of the British delegation must 
know by now that the efficiency of the organization is already 
seriously menaced. Money is often wasted in a national 
administration : a fortiori, it runs the risk of being wasted in 
an international one. But useful criticisms as to a wiser 
distribution of League funds have been replaced by petty 
attacks on an international civil service which has had to bear 
the brunt of all attacks on the League that are merited by 
States members. The Fourth Commission this year has met 
in one of the new large halls built for the Disarmament Con- 
ference, so that a very large audience can listen to Government 
delegates damning the Secretariat for incurring expenditure 
which these same delegates at an earlier Assembly had in- 
structed them to incur. It sounds amusing, and provides the 
public with bread and a circus so that they may not ask them- 
selves why this hall is not being put to its proper purpose. 

I may seem to attach undue importance to these budgetary 
attacks. But, as Lord Cecil put it, there are “* lunatics * who 
want the League to smash so that they may return to the old 
methods which lead to war, and they know that the ignorant 
public can most easily be led into error by lies about extrava- 
gance. One need only listen to the gossip in the long corridor 
of the Disarmament building to realize how great a disservice 
to the cause of peace the British Government are doing by 
misplaced demands for economy. The Franco-German menace 
to peace is based on the French fear—genuine, even if unjusti- 
fied—-of a German war of revenge. That fear can only be 
dispelled if the conviction grows that other nations take their 
pledges under the Covenant and the Paris Peace Pact seriously. 
The British have always insisted that League machinery should 
suffice to give France that feeling of security which must 
precede genuine disarmament. But can we seriously expect 
M. Herriot to be completely reasonable when he sees us steadily 
lessening the strength and efficiency of the machine upon which 
we advise him to depend ? Since all the governments have 
to face crises, it is natural the League should have its crisis also. 
If prices rise in America, spirits willrise here. The League will 
not collapse, for each day makes it more evident that the 
fault lies not with the machine but with the failure of govern- 
ments to use that machine. Until enough people wake up to 
that fact to chanze it, M. Derso will remain melancholy.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Your CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA. 
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Countty Life 


A LasourErs’ Symposium. 

Four country workers allowed me to join their symposium 
held on a small by-road, where they waited for a group of 
sportsmen. They were discussing the farmer’s craft, new and 
old. When I joined in an anecdote was being told of a farmer, 
honourably famous in the neighbourhood some years ago, who 
offered his little niece a penny for every dock she could find on 
his farm before the end of the week. On the Saturday evening 
she came to claim threepence. If the same offer was made 
to-day, so it was surmised, the farmer would be bankrupt by 
tea-time on Monday! The old farmer possessed a sort of 
one-pronged fork with a step at the side with which he would 
eradicate every dock that he met, just as one very old landlord 
of the same neighbourhood always carries a queer stick with 
a bent blade at the end for cutting any chance thistle to the 
quick. 

: * * * * 

These four countrymen were not content with condemning 
the modern farmer, and at the same time pitying him for the 
absence of young labourers. They could not do with the 
modern methods he sometimes pursued when he did try to 


farm. The tractor, in their view, was a machine of the Evil 
One. If you looked over a cornfield you could tell at a glance 


by the poorness of the line of ears and straw exactly where the 
wheels of the tractor had passed. They not only produced a 
hard pan which the roots could not penetrate but made the 
field uneven too: the earth thrown on to the track of the wheel 
was lower than the other lines. The critics all prophesied 
the return of the horse, and brought instances to prove that 
it had already begun. Well, tractors have done wonders and, 
of course, have come to stay ; but an agricultural labourer of 
the old sort never talks nonsense on his proper subject. He 
sees what he sees; and his wisdom is worth attention. It 
was true that the tractor’s wheels had slightly handicapped the 
wheat and had slightly affected the level surface of the field. 
It may be that this fault may yet further increase the value 
of the sugar-beet crop. No other is quite so effective in 
breaking through the hard pan that is formed by the foot of 
the old plough as well as the wheel of the new tractor. In 
considering the virtue of the crop it must never be forgotten 
that it is also a cultivating machine, a breaker-up and aerator 
of the subsoil. 
* * * * 


Tue Tou, or tHe Roaps. 

In driving about English roads some of us have been making 
a rough census of the victims. Many fewer birds are killed 
than in the early days, for the reason that many species 
have been repelled from a once favourite haunt by the tarry 
surface : its convenient dust bath no longer attracts. Per- 
haps, too, they have learnt the new dangers. That queer, 
inexplicable thing, sometimes called inherited memory (a 
phrase that explains nothing) seems to have exerted its 
influence. It may be said that you never kill a bird if you are 
not travelling more than forty miles an hour, though, of 
course, even for the slower car the danger is greater in early 
summer when birds are callow than at other seasons. We 
may hope that the birds have learnt to avoid the car as they 
have learnt (though with serious exceptions) to avoid the 
telegraph wires. One greenfinch and one thrush stand alone 
on this summer’s list. 

* * * * 

Mammals are less fortunate. Are they more stupid or only 
Jess quick ? The number of rats, though the species has the 
repute of being at the peak of four-footed intelligence, is very 
Jarge. We saw five victims within a short distance during 
one morning. Rats, of course, are very numerous almost 
everywhere, and it may be that the percentage of those that 
are thus killed is not so large as the gross numbers suggest, 
Possibly the highest toll is paid by hedgehogs. In the Mid- 
Jands and in the West really astonishing numbers are run 
over on the roads. They are, of course, largely nocturnal in 


habit, and they are apt to choose roads or paths because their 
build is much more suitable for a smooth than a rough surface. 
Their favourite haunt—in my experience—is the bottom of a 
dry ditch ; and the occasions in which I have found them far 
away from a hedge were in hibernation, when they will make 
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their way to any suitable hole. A spaniel of mine has dig 

covered two within the last day or two. ¢ 

* * * * 

The hedgehogs have multiplied very greatly in Dune 

wherever game-preserving has been given up. ‘There Used ty 
be a superstition that they would come forth at night anf gir,—Mr. 
milk the reeumbent cows ; and this idea is now being revived not be w 
~by men of science—in a new form. The beast is said to } the — 
sensitive to foot-and-mouth disease, and is suspected of bei second let 
the cause of some of the more mysterious outbreaks, For the do not pr 
rest of the year the species is safe from the car, if one that] Act, the , 
found entering its winter quarters in my garden is not oye. Obviously 
punctual. It is surprising that so quick and watchful » ae 
animal as the grey squirrel is often killed. They are inde athe cand 
too quick, and will on occasion leap into the very wheels ofa wep 
fast car. They succumb also to garden ponds, if the sides ax — e 
abrupt or overhanging. _* 
elected m 


* * * * 


A number of dead shrews may be seen on some roads, 
but most of them, as is probable, died a more natural death 
than murder by car. It has never, I think, been explaing 
why it is so common an experience to find the bodies of theg 
shrews on or beside country footpaths in all or any party 
of the country. One theory is that they have been killed 
by owls or other birds of prey and, being unpalatable, ar 
left where they fell. They would, of course, be more easily 
seen by the owl when they came out into such open spaces 
as a footpath or road. One of the latest I found had the 
feathers of a greenfinch between its teeth, and I could no 
detect any sort of wound. 

* x * * 
Birp PassENGERS. 

A ship steaming from Leningrad to London took on board 
two unauthorized but very popular passengers when off 
the Friesian Islands. They were a pair of golden-crestea 
wrens, the cock in very fine plumage with the yellow and 
also the black bands over his crown very brightly distinguished, 
The birds were absolutely tame, indeed regarded other 
passengers with the friendly feeling that is one of the first 
products of life on a ship. They would perch on a convenient 
shoulder and even allow a friendly hand to enfold them and 
sarry them about. On the other side of the Niel Canala 
young wagtail, thought to be a pied, came aboard and 
similar friendlinesses were exchanged. The gold crests left 
the ship after two days, perhaps because it was turning South, 
For some reason they love the North, and though a sprinkling 
nest in most parts of England, the bigger autumn migration 
seems to be North-Westerly. I have seen a garden bush ia 
Westmorland alive with them in late autumn ; and there to 
they showed little or no alarm at the approach of a mat 
You could watch them or listen to their low sibilant convers 
tions at the distance of a yard or less. 

* * * * 
ImporteD INSECTS. 

The experience of a naturalist, whose life takes him much 
into coal mines, may indicate how easily the alien immigrant 
can make his way into our island. I had been given a 
experience of the appearance of that fierce-looking inset, 
the giant sawfly, which emerged from a heap of pine log 
gathered for a camp-fire. My correspondent has continual 
evidence of similar emergencies from pit props. Many sors 
of curious creatures, quité unknown to Britain, are constantly 
hatching out in the mines. The heat no doubt is favourable 
to the new birth. Few of these delicate creatures escape 
from the depths of the mine, but their presence emphasizes 
a particular danger. Imported timber is not unlikely 
contain funguses as well as insects that may do no littl 
harm; and great care should be taken with any timber that 
comes from a suspected neighbourhood. The dead woo 
may be favourable to a fungus growth, that may wipe out 
a species as the chestnuts were destroyed in America, and # 
for an insect there are species which can live for sevetél 
years inside a trunk, 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasona!y possible. 


the Editor 


The mos! 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Weet" paragraphs.—El. Srecraron.} 


MILK AND MARKETING 
{To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
sir,—Mr. Bell in his first letter to you stated that it would 
not be within the Scottish Milk Board’s powers to limit 
the production of milk under the Marketing Act. In his 
second letter he retreats from this by stating that the Board 
do not propose to use this power. Under Clause 5 of the 
Act, the Board could regulate the quantity to be marketed. 
Obviously, if men are limited by a statutory authority as to 
the quantity of milk they may sell, they are ipso facto limited 
as to the quantity which they will produce. 

Anyway, the Board (of farmers) will have a monopoly 
control over the production and distribution of milk. 

What effect will this have on the price of milk? Will the 
elected members of the Board aim at giving the public the 
cheapest milk by compelling farmers, where this is necessary, 
to improve their methods, even if this means irritating the 
producers who elect them? Monopoly having been estab- 
lished and competition abolished under the Scheme, the 
Board must fix the price either on the cost of production or 
on the amount which can be squeezed out of the public. 

I had imagined that the Board would try the _ first 
alternative. I gather from Mr. Bell that they will take 
the second. 

Now, it is common knowledge that the costs of milk pro- 
duction vary on different farms. Let us imagine two groups 
of farms. Group 1, by economical feeding, labour-saving 
machinery, judicious breeding, cfficient management, &c., 
produces milk cheaply. Group 2 (equally numerous), on the 
other hand, produces its milk at 2d. per gallon dearer. 

Will the Board give the public the benefit of cheap milk 
by sclling the whole output of Group 1 at a cheap price 
before selling the dearer milk from Group 2? I doubt it. 
‘As Group 2 have equal votes in electing the Board, the 
Board will probably not antagonize these electors and so 
will sell an equal proportion of cheap milk from Group 1 
and dear milk from Group 2. If so, the public will have 
to pay more, not only because Group 2 milk is more expensive, 
but because the costs of production of Group 1 must rise 
if farmers in that Group are only allowed to dispose of, say, 
50 per cent. of their output at liquid milk prices. 

Mr. Bell states that the Milk Board guarantee to take all 


a 


milk produced by all farmers. his naturally will induce 
farmers to ship their whole supply to the Board instead of 
making any of it into cheese, &c., on the farm. The present- 
day milk difficulty is partly due to the fact that since the 
War too many farmers have been tempted to come into the 
liquid inilk market who used to manufacture some or all of 
their milk cheaply into dairy products at the farm. The 
Board's proposed policy will intensify this difficulty. 

Lastly, if the Beard make a loss on the surplus milk which 
they convert into cheese, &e., how will they meet the 
deficit? By inereasing the price of liquid milk? Or by 
trying to force Parliament to raise the price of dairy imports ? 
Or by restricting production? ‘They must adopt one of 
these three courses to avoid bankruptcy. 

One of the dangers facing agriculture to-day is the fact 
that so many farmers’ leaders are forgetting the consumers. 
They want to stop internal competition by means of the 
Marketing Act and external competition by quotas in order 
to put up prices. Human nature being what it is, absence 
of competition must reduce efficiency among producers. 

One last point: if prices of milk, meat, &c., are to be 
fixed by control boards instead of by competition and are 
to be increased, the public is likely to rise in protest against 
the Boards and to accuse these boards (of producers) of 
exploiting the consumers. Nothing will be simpler than 
for Parliament under public pressure to take the machinery 
of control, which will have been created under the Marketing 
Act, out of the hands of producers, and to put a body of 
State officials in their place. Will farmers like this sequel ? 

The interesting discussion initiated by Mr. Bell has taken 
Ws far from my original article. Under the title, “ New 
Crimes for Old,’ I showed that under the Seottish Milk 


Marketing Act Scheme farmers who sold their milk to the 
poor below an official price would commit a crime for which 
they could be fined. Mr. Bell will at any rate agree with 
me in conclusion that this would be a novel crime.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Astor. 

4 St. James’ Square, S.W.1. 


ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 
Sir,—I see an allusion in your issue for September 24th to some 
manifesto on education, signed by prominent personalities, 
which protests that it will be disastrous to decrease the number 
of free places in schools. I have not seen it, but the names 
you mention are not those who have any knowledge how the 
system of free places works out in practice. I-had nearly 
thirty years’ experience of it, and I know that a great deal of 
what is spent on free places is wasted. In my school only 
10 per cent. were introduced ; but while the best of these were 
a brilliant success, a number were wasted ; the boys were not 
Intellectually fitted for their new work, and sometimes the 
parents regarded this opportunity as only one to make their 
son a “ clerk,” when he would have been happier and better as 
a mechanic or a craftsman. Where the proportion is 25 per 
cent. the number of such misfits will, of course, be much larger. 

This number of 25 per cent. was settled by politicians, as a 
political manoeuvre, to conciliate the Labour people; who 
have the belief that if you put any boy into a schoo! or Univer- 
sity, no more is necessary ; the superior classes have their 
special preserves, and want to keep the “ people” out, and 
therefore the “ people ” are determined to get in, and, observe, 
to get in at some one else’s expense. It is useless to tell them 
that those who are in the preserves want to get the best 
material they can, and do not care two straws whose sons they 
are; they go on their own way quite incredulous. If you tell 
them that certain intellectual powers are necessary, they do 
not believe you. 

Fortunately for England, intellectual power is distributed 
over every class, and it is proper and wise to provide, as is now 
provided, that all suitable boys should have their opportunity. 
But that does not imply that schools should be flooded with 
those who are not fitted for higher intellectual work, as is the 
ease now. Even more important is it that they should not be 
flooded with boys who are brought up in a wrong spirit. Fer 
it is vain to disguise that there are two spirits pervading the 
country, entirely opposed, between which a great gulf is fixed. 
One is that of duty, and one is of greed. The old English 
tradition was duty, or to put it plainly, the gentleman’s code 
of life; which was shared by other classes in the ancient 
village and town, each in its own way, in the days when the 
artisan and the labourer were proud men, who respected 
themselves and took a pride in their work. The modern 
artisan is not a member of a microcosm, like the village, but 
an atom in a stratum filled with other atoms exactly like 
himself, hearing and thinking nothing but of his stratum, and 
led by leaders who use him for personal ends. Their children 
are brought up to take all they can get, and then to grumble 
that it is not more; and duty, if thought of at all, is in the 
background. 

When such boys are brought into schools officered by 
gentlemen, they speedily are absorbed into the spirit of the 
place, provided they are few ; but 25 per cent.—which really 
means in practice, 33 per cent., for it is a proportion of the best 
year’s entries including the last year’s 25 per cent.—is too 
many. The general spirit of the school is therefore liable to 
be affected by the inferior part. 

It follows then, that the “ leadership ” which the manifesto 
desires becomes less easy to train, unless that word means such 
leadership as that of the Trade Unions, the blind leading the 
blind. The only leadership worth having is that of the old 
English tradition, the essence of which, as I said, was duty, 
A lesser number of free places would bring this desirable object 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


> 


nearer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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THE GERMAN COLONIES 

[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Sirn,—There is a good case for giving Germany the Mandate 
for Tanganyika, but it is not strengthened by the plea that 
she needs an outiet for her redundant population. Before 
the War the total. number of German men, women and 
children in her Colonial Empire’ was between 24,000 and 
25,000: that is the population of a small town such as 
Winchester or Guildford. 

On the other hand, it is not true to say that the German 
administration in Tanganyika was; on the whole, bad. When 
as Senior Political Officer I inspected the conquered districts 
in which we were then (1917-18): trying to set up an 
administration, I used generally to ask the young English 
officer in charge: ‘* What sort of a fellow was the German 
who preceded you here?” The reply in most cases was : 
‘““ He seems to have been rather a good fellow ; he knew his 
district and the people appear to have liked him.” ‘There 
were, I know, some flagrant exceptions, but these were 
survivals from the bad early days in which military non- 
commissioned officers were appointed to civilian posts. This 
system had been changed before the outbreak of the War 
by the Colonial Minister, Dernburg I think, who introduced 
the British principle of appointing a small number of well- 
educated and well-paid men to the. positions of command. 
The new system of appointments had not permeated the 
whole country when the War broke out, and the consequence 
was that the administration was still very ‘‘ patchy ” ; some 
districts were well and humanely administered ; in others 
much cruelty prevailed. I could give evidence of this from 
the pen of indignant Germans. But the administration was 
beyond doubt improving, and in some places had reached a 
high standard. The patchiness in the administration was 
made possible by a very decentralized form of government 
which allowed great power of initiative to the local officer. 
Major Orde Browne, who was then at Lindi, was the first to 
all my attention to this feature of German administration ; 
he said that for the district officer it must have been a 
delightful When quoting particular instances of 
German barbarism he should, I think, bear this in mind. 
I do not remember to have heard of legalized slavery outside 
Lindi, It was certainly not universal. 

But I very warmly support Major Orde Browne's plea 
that Tanganyika should be administered for the benefit of 
the inhabitants, and I am much encouraged by learning that 
he with his wide experience and exacting standard is satisfied 
that the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations 
does effectively protect the interest of the ‘ unfortunate 
native population.” But is there any reason why this 
protection should be extended only to those Africans who 
were once German subjects? I think that you, Sir, and 
some of the readers of the Spectator will not be horrified if [ 
tell you that I sometimes dream that England might set a 
courageous example to all European nations who possess 
territory in tropical Africa by inviting the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League to make a_ periodical inspection of 
Kenya and Uganda and to publish a report, exactly as if 
these Colonies were mandated territories. ‘Then we should 
know whether the settlers or Mr. Norman Leys were right. 
And the good of it would not stop there. If England had 
the greatness to submit her administration in tropical Africa 
to this test, neither Belgium nor Portugal would dare not to 
follow suit, and I am quite confident that a party in France 
would demand the same policy. We might then see an 
honourable emulation in the Colonial Offices of Europe to 
win the praise of the Mandates Cominission, That would 
indeed be a happy seque! to the scramble for the partition of 
Africa, and in that emulation I should like to see Germany 
play her part.—I am, Sir, &e., Tneopore Morison, 

Eastwood, Weybridge. 


régime. 


FAR EASTERN: PERILS 

[fo the Editor of the Sprcrsror. | 
Sin,—l accidentally overlooked the Jetter of * Back-from- 
China ” in your issue of September 17th and have only recently 
had my attention called to it. May J, though late, thank 


him for his support of my article in the Speetator of 


September 8rd and defend myself on the few “ points of 
detail” on which he differs from me 7 
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It is, perhaps, not se much that General! Chiang 
has lost ground in recent months, as that the Civilian, 
associated with him have gained in influence, Jp this 
connexion may be mentioned the outstanding fact tha 
Nanking actually balanced its Budget from and includig 
February to June this year without borrowing, in spite of th 
Japanese invasion; also the recent conference of intellectual) 
called by the Nanking Governinent to discuss how the Dasi 
of administration might be broadened jn popular support; 
also the league among influential merchants to end civil wa 
From personal knowledge T can say that both the latter idea, 
have been dear to General Chiang since at least carly in 193, 
also. that he is as keen as anyone on the policy of concentrating 
on reform in the Yangtze Valley as the great essential, leayiny 
other regions for the while to take their own line. e 
could be given, if space allowed. 

To say that Chinese Nationalists were frightened by th 
Japanese invasion in January and February was perhaps toy 
strong a phrase, though, by information from many sources, 
I hardly think so, The mental reaction was two-fold—pri« 
in the never-expected stubbornness of the 19th Army, 
fighting; an uncomfortable shock in the discovery of the 
danger to which disorder, chaotic government and the violeng 
of the political riff-raff expose China. The readiness of the 
Chinese officials sinee the Armistice of May 5th to come to 
terms with the Shanghai Municipal Council on long-standing 
local grievances—not to mention the new policy of Nanking’s 
realists, as touched on above—supports this belief, which | 
find held by many foreigners intimately acquainted with China 
to-day. 

T cannot at all agree that Japan would prevent the League 
from helping China’s work of reconstruction. That assumes 
that the whole of Japan is tarred with the brush of the military 
faction, who cry that the West has no place in China, wher 
Japan must lead alone. For two full years before the 
Mukden explosion, Baron Shidchara was undoubtedly 
unwearied in his efforts to conciliate China, and the Japanes 
Liberals are by no means negligible, backed as _ they are, 
moreover, by business men alarmed as to where their militarists 
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are hurrying them. Moreo’ 
Leaving aside all judgements on Japan, there can be noflet it at] 
question that the ultimate settlement of Far Eastern turmoil persisted 
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depends on the internal state of China. There appears no 
doubt that leading Chinese are looking at their country’s 
problems with a clear and practical realization of its needs 
never shown before, and that they would welcome Westem 












help in their task, The moral duty of the West to assist ing} 6 Litt 
curing the maladies for which it is itself so largely responsible 
can hardly be questioned.-—I am, Sir, &e., 
United University Chub. OWEN M. Green, & 
Sir, —D 





AN OUTLINE FOR BOYS AND GIRES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsror.| 





women : 
which bh 

















Sin,—We are impelled to address you because of the concerted By ced hi 
attack which is being made upon institutions we hold to beBthat Ln 
of essential importance in the life of our nation by a group BR yot senc 
of able scientifie men who have renounced the Christial unspecif 
religion. We are particularly influenced in doing so by the Btime an 
fact that a volume has just appeared which gives an outline Accor 
of History, Civilization and Art “ for Boys and Girls and thet B very lit 
Parents,” which is commended by well-known men who at & complet 
representatives of different Christian Churches. It is necessatyBhas bee 
that a protest should be recorded against the commendation B Great I 
by Christian men of a volume which professes to give 4B respons 
outline of history, and mentions Mohammed, Buddha and history 
Renin but does not mention Christ. sarcasti 
This book further speaks in apparent approval of the fas hims 
destruction of the family by the institutions of Soviet Russia, B The 





and says that it is the existence of the “ Soviet eréches ant 
kindergartens and children’s organizations ” which ‘* make 
it possible to remove the rule that a father and mother must 






vo on living together.” 







We appeal to those who are teachers of revealed religiol a 
to do nothing to assist the wide circulation of works of ag Splan: 
eee Oe : a 0 
distinetly atheistic, and even anti-theistic character. The had : 





“ New Morality ” proclaimed by a section of the intelligentsia 
of to-day is a revival of ancient paganism which will assuredly 
be as completely defeated as was its forerunner. Civilization 
If in certaim 
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ean never outgrow and outlast the family. 
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— 
<ai-shey jirections the increase of material resources has outrun 
CiViliag fl yoral and spiritual power, the Church as a whole is summoned 
In thigfithereby to a deeper devotion to its high mission and not to a 
Cb thy urrender to those who deny the validity of that mission.— 


1luding Ve are, Sir, &e., 
C Of the Wim Exsor, Hersert Dunecm, Irwiy, Saye 
Hectug) and SELE, Jonn GuiLprorp, C. A. ALINGTON 


he basi (Headmaster of Eton), Haroip BeLLMAN (Managing 


Upport; Director, Abbey Road Building Society), Harry 
Vil War BissEKER (Headmaster of the Leys School), Arcut- 


ot ideak BALD Freminc (Minister of Pont Street Scottish 
N 1939: Presbyterian Church), Bensamtin Grecory (Editor, 
trating Methodist Times and Leader), Joun A. Hutton 


lea’ ne 


r (Editor, British Weekly), J. Scorr-LipGeTr (President 
Videng 


of the Methodist Conference), Henry S. LUNN 
(Editor, Review of the Churches, 1891-1930), H. R. 
Mackintosu (Moderator of the Church of Scotland), 
Cyrin Norwoop (Headmaster of Harrow), 


by th 
aps toy 


SOUrCE;, Freverick Witittam Norwoop (Minister of the 
—prid City Temple), WatreR Runciman (President of the 
Ary’ Board of Trade), Huserr Simpson (Minister of 


of the 
Violence 
Of the 
ome to 


Westminster Chapel). 


* OBSCENE” WRITING 
landing [Vo the Editor of the Seecratror.|] 
nking’s Sik, Lord David Cecil describes well the stimulating effect 
vhich [Pereated by writers like Congreve and Voltaire, who shock in 
i China order to'amuse ; it is like the effect created in conversation 
when someone of the company makes a remark which is a 
trifle more daring than the rest are used to. Nevertheless, in 
advocating this form of ** obscenity ” he is advocating a return 
to the atmosphere of sniggering ; this is the first step on the 
iad to the smoking-room story and the spirit of ‘* naughty 
boyishness *? which accompanies it.. When practised by the 
specially gifted this form of slyness is all very well, but should 
not be made into a universal currency for anyone to employ, 
in literature any more than in life. Some people’s vulgar jokes 
are more offensive than their ‘* obscene ”’ solemnities. 

Moreover, in favour of solemn works which defy conventions, 
let it at least be said that they pave the way for new jokes. If 
persisted in too long the themes of ** obscenity ” suggested by 
‘Lord David Cecil become tame and lose their “ gin-like ” 
quality. The publication of the Well of Loneliness, for instance, 
opened up for writers a whole new field for naughtiness.—- 
sl am, Sir, &e., SUDLEY. 

6 Little Stanhope Street, W. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

S Sur, Dr. Lyttelton, in his article on suffering, said ‘ there are 
women at large in London ” who held views about vivisection 
which he proceeded to hold up to ridicule. I accordingly 
asked him if he would kindly send me their addresses, in order 
that | might ‘ cure them of such idiotic opinions.” He does 
not send me these addresses, but he gives me as a reference one 
unspecified lady, at an unspecified meeting, at an unspecified 
time and place, which is not very satisfactory. 

According to Dr. Lyttelton this strange person can know 
very little about the subject, for she seems to have shared his 
complete ignorance of the fact that there is not, and never 
has been, and I hope never will be, a Pasteur Institute in 
Great Britain. It is a pity that anyone in Dr. Lyttelton’s 
responsible position should not acquaint himself with the 
history of, and facts about, vivisection before making bitterly 
sarcastic remarks about persons who certainly are as charitable 
as himself.—I am, Sir, &e., STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

The Ford, Chobham. 
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TRUST THE PRIME MINISTER ? 


{To the Editor of the Specrator.] 







gion B5R,—A Liberal of my acquaintance gives the following 
of af ¢xplanation of his continued support of the Government : 
The “ Ottawa, of course, is bad. The further cuts in education are 
bad. The treatment of Unemployment a dead failure. The treat- 
ment of Ireland silly ; that of India a muddle, though an excusable 
muddle. But-I continue to back up the Government through 
thick and thin because of the Disarmament Conference. 
* Disarmament is incomparably the most important question of 







ation 
rtain 






the day. It is Disarmament or ‘Re-armament, Peace or War, 
the life or death of European civilization. -And one can trust 
Ramsay MacDonald to take the right side and pull it through, in 
spite of his Tories.” 

If this is true it is convincing; but is it true? I have read 
many speeches by Ministers. They all say just what Poincaré 
used to say: “* My country has reduced to the danger-point. 
It can go no further. Let the others begin.” (And this at a 
time when British expenditure on armaments is far and away 
the largest in Europe and second largest in the world !) 
Meantime Sir John Simon at Geneva has left the impression 
of being bound by militarist instructions which he would 
disobey if he dared. 

Is there any evidence on the other side ? 
Minister ever said a word to help the 
Disarmament Conference since its beginning ? 

It is no good putting a question like this to a party news- 
paper, but perhaps the Spectator will give me the true answer, 
and dispel the gnawing doubts of 


Has the Prime 
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London. T. DipyMvus. 
CANADIAN RAILWAYS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Your note on this subject impels me to ask whether 


you are aware of the injustice done by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to a number of small investors in this country who 
held debenture stock in the Toronto Suburban Railway 
Company? This was taken over‘! by the National Railway 
and apparently put out of business. For eight years the 
interest on the debentures was paid. Last year it stopped— 
without any explanation. Efforts to extract one have failed. 
The new loan, mainly for railway purposes, which the _ 
Dominion Government is to issue shortly, should be looked 
at, it seems to me, in the light of this repudiation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ONcE BITTEN .. o 


SIR PERCY GIROUARD 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 

Sir,—You lately published a charming letter about the late 
Mr. J. Meade Falkner, for a time Chairman of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., and still more remarkable 
as a writer and savant. Since then has died a colleague on 
that Board, Sir Charles Ottley, the intellectual sailor and 
Secretary of the Committee of Imperial Defence. (One 
newspaper in writing of him rightly mentioned his wonderful 
eyes, for no one who looked into them forgot them.) Last 
week another colleague died, Sir Perey Girouard. Their 
association was not fortuitous, for they were carefully picked 
men, though utterly different and probably with nothing 
else in common. Sir Percy, the son of a French-Canadian 
Judge, was a devout Roman Catholic and bi-lingual; as a 
free trader and a Canadian his prophecies and comments 
on the Conference at Ottawa were trenchant and amusing. 
But his active life was spent in England and Africa. As a 
Royal Engineer who specialized in railways he prepared 
for the transport of Kitchener's army to Omdurman. Lord 
Kitchener was an intimate friend thereafter and took Sir 
Perey to South Africa where he became responsible for the 
repairing or laying of all the lines that were used and damaged, 
damaged and used, throughout the Boer War, an immense 
work of organization and technical skill. But he had much 
more than technical skill. As Governor of Northern Nigeria 
he was a worthy successor, even of Lord Lugard, whose | 
policy of preserving native customary Government he carried 
on successfully. When he had served his term on the other 
side of Africa, as Governor in East Africa, his success was 
proved by the petitions that he should be appointed for a_ 
second term. 

After these many years of fine Imperial service, he held a 
high post in the Ministry of Munitions during the War and 
organized labour and production in the North Eastern area 


where he was well known through his connexion with 
Elswick. He was satisfied that he was getting good results 


when his work ended abruptly upon his finding upon his 
table one morning a note from the Minister, saying that his 
services were no longer required. Possibly there were faults 
on both sides between two masterful men. After the War 
he lived mostly in London on a small income, He lived 
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much in Clubs and read a great deal (including the Spectator 
weekly). In illness he was tended by a devoted sister, and 
his last years were greatly cheered by having near him his 
son, daughter-in-law and small grandchildren.—I am, Sir, &c., 
i C. 
FAMILY OR FREEDOM ? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—If “ A London Obstetrician’ had carefully read the 
Master of Selwyn’s book, The New Morality, he could never 
have written: ** Whether sexual activity is actually extended 
outside the marriage bond seems to me to be unimportant, 
except in consideration of other people’s opinion.” Surely 
he has not seriously considered the implications of this far- 
reaching statement. As a medical man he must have had wide 
experience of the terrible physical price paid as the result of 
commercial traffic between the sexes, and as a scientist he 
will also recognize that mental and spiritual tendencies are as 
easily transmitted from one generation to another as physical 
characteristics. Yet, apparently, personal self-control plays 
no part for him in the shaping of character. 

Does he know the philosopher's dictum? ‘A thought 
oft repeated becomes an action, an action oft repeated becomes 
a habit, and habit makes character, and character shapes 
destiny.” If he admits this, as he appears to do, in part of 
his letter, how can he contend that physical experiences have 
not, finally, spiritual reactions ? Oscar Wilde, in his deeply- 
moving book—De Profundis—writes: ‘I discovered that 
what to-day I do in the secret chamber, to-morrow I will ery 
aloud from the housetops. I ceased to be master over myself, 
and I ended in horrible disgrace.” This is the age-long testi- 
mony of men and women who have chosen to let their senses 
dominate their spirit. 

I am glad that he agrees that adolescent teaching can make 
a vital contribution toward a happy marital experience, but 
the general argument that he advanees in his letter is evidence 
of the fact that it is difficult for a medical man to take other 
than a materialistic view of life. May I take the liberty of 
suggesting that he should at least study the arguments that 
are advanced for another viewpoint ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. ANGUS WATSON. 


THE BIBLE AND KING JAMES I 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.| 
Sir,—Can anything be done towards eliminating the Most- 
High-and-Mighty-Prince-James prologue to the Authorized 
Version of the Bible? It is an anachronism, objectionable 
in itself, unread by most, and resented by those who have 
taken pains to read it. More than likely there are legal 
enactments buttressing up its demerits. If so, the legislature 
might by authorizing the deletion of the preface, improve 
not the Book but the volume.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Jom. C, 


VULGARIZING THE “SPECTATOR”? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,—Low indeed has the Spectator fallen! It is hard to 
believe the footnote on page 366 of the September 24th 
issue of that once revered and beloved paper ; it runs: ‘‘ The 
Spectator will, from next week onward, provide its readers with 
crossword puzzles.” 

May I be one of the thousands of readers to protest against 
this vulgarizing of a paper hitherto holding a high standard ?— 
I am, sir, &e., A LIFELONG READER OF THE Spectator. 

Edinburgh. 

|The Spectator is flattered at the implication that in following 
the example of The Times and the Observer, it is descending 
from a higher level to theirs.—Ep. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue Prorecrion OF CHILDREN FROM LEPROsyY. 

We have received from Lady Denham an appeal for 
assistance in the task of eradicating leprosy in British Guiana 
and alleviating the sufferings of children who have suffered 
from this disease. There are at present some 560 persons 
alive in the Colony who are or were at some time infected. 
In the course of the last five years, due largely to the hydno- 
carpus oil treatment, no fewer than 200 persons have been 


—— 
<a 





discharged, the majority of whom have avoided a Tecrudesceng 
of their complaint. As the result of the greater Confideng 
thus generally felt in the efficacy of remedial treatment 
patients tend to seek admittance at an earlier stage of the 
disease, and therefore, generally speaking, at a younger age 
A patient admitted at an early stage may expect to be fit fy 
discharge in at most two years from the commencement , 
treatment. The difficulty is, however, that children who ay 
thus certified as fit for discharge frequently have nowhere to 
go, and are thus compelled to remain in the asylum, probably 
until they reach maturity, in the midst of sometimes incuralk 
cases from which they risk fresh infection, and in circu, 
stances as unpropitious for spiritual growth as for physical, 















It is now proposed to build outside the town area of Georgetoy, ie 






a home where such children may be taken, cared for, an 
educated. Children born of leprous parents, from whom tly 
law enjoins that they should be removed at birth, and th 
children of parents who have subsequently been admitted t) 
the Leprosy Hospital, will also be admitted. There are 9 
present over thirty children in the Colony who could \ 
admitted to the home, were it already in existence. Th 
plans that have been drawn up.allow for forty children, an 
the necessary staff. The estimated cost of the building j 
7,000. This appeal, which should result in the solution of 
a grave problem, should command every possible support, 


















Donations may be sent to ‘The Lady Denham Home Fund, B 





¢/o Messrs, Lloyds Bank, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 







Poetry 
Wandering Men 


Wuen sudden night had trapped the wood, 
We stumbled by dark earthing 

To find a path we never knew 

Though we went down on bare knee. 

But as we prayed there came a sound 

Of canticles upon the air, 

A momentary flame that rounded 

The bell-house of Kildare. 

















Among her women on the threshold 
Great Brigid gave us welcome. 

She had concealed in colder veil 

Too soon the flaming of her forehead 
That drew our eyelids in the wood. 

By shadowy arch she led the way, 
She brought us to a lighted room 

And served each one at table. 













I think it was the food of Eden 

We shared, for that new ale, 

Though brighter than the serpent-reed, 
Was not indeed of summer’s brew, 
And drowsily we heard the calling 

Of voices from an instrument— 

Soft as the music that King Saul 

Had feared beyond his tent. 












And all that night I was aware 

Of shapes no priest may see, 

The centaur at a house of prayer, 

The sceptred strangers from the East. 
Confined in dream we saw again 

How Brigid, while her women slept 
Around her, temple’d by the flame 
Sat in a carven chair. 








We wakened with the early blackbird 
Before the oaks had drawn 
An old sun-cirele in the grass: 
The sightly house was gone. 
Yet we gave praise to that sky-woman 
For wayfare and a vision shown 
At night to harmless men who have 
No parish of their own, 
AUSTIN CLARKE. 
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A Forgotten Victorian 


James Stansfeld (1820—1898). By J. L. Hammond and Barbara 
Hammond. With Illustrations. (Longmans, 15s.) 

Mr. AND Mrs. HamMonp, between them have, as we might 
reasonably have expected, written a very interesting and 
valuable life of a man, who, though a Member of Parlia- 
ment for his native town of Halifax from 1859 to 1895, 
and after service in minor departments of the State 
a Cabinet Minister for several years, was none the 
Jess an unusual type of man; and unusual types of men 
are, as many writers know to their cost, better subjects for 
biography than the common run of politicians, however 
well known and highly placed in their day. 

James Stansfeld, despite the fact (a rather unfortunate 
one considering some incidents in his career) that he carried 
about with him the air of an Italian conspirator, was in 
sober truth a Yorkshireman born and bred, with a Non- 
conformist pedigree of which any Nonconformist might now 
be proud, were there any historically-minded Nonconformists 
left to boast about anything so out of date. Who now 
remembers, even in Lancashire or Yorkshire, the once famous 
name of Oliver Heywood, who opened his Presbyterian Chapel 
(under the Toleration Act) at Northgate End, Halifax, in 
1696, and had among his trustees three members of the 
Stansfeld family, one of them being a direct ancestor of 
our James ? The biographers may easily be exeused for not 
going on to tell us (having other matters in front of them) 
how it came about that the subject of their biography, as 
his fathers before him, became a Unitarian, which Oliver 
Heywood certainly was not. This declension from orthodox 
Trinitarianism was a gradual process and has been described, 
once for all, in a speeeh of Macaulay’s made in the House 
of Commons in 1844 on the Second Reading of the Dissenters’ 
Chapel Bill (see Macaulay’s Speeches (1854), page 322). 

Nor can we quite understand without a little explanation 
how it came about that Stansfeld’s father, who was a solicitor 
and a member of a well-known firm of Halifax solicitors, 
beeame a county court judge. But nowadays there are an 
immense number of readers who do not care two straws how 
people became either Unitarians or county court judges a 
century or two ago. 

In 1840 James Stansfeld, as a Nonconformist and Unitarian, 
found Oxford and Cambridge closed against him, but was 
there not the new University of London ready to give him, 
if he wanted one, a degree, after examination; and in 
addition was there not an old family friend in the shape of 
Crabb Robinson ready to introduce him to University College 
in Gower Street, and to entertain him at breakfast, and to 
chatter to him by the hour about Lamb, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, although as a matter of fact the boy was tempera- 
mentally more disposed to Jeremy Bentham than to the 
gods of old Crab’s idolatrous worship (see Diaries of H. C. 
Robinson, Vol. 8, pages 480-496) ? 

The University of London plus University College was no 
bad substitute for Oxford or Cambridge, and though Stansfeld 
never became a classical scholar there is no reason to suppose 
he would have become one had he been allowed to proceed 
to either Christ Church or Trinity, Cambridge. 

Owing to the popularity of his name in Halifax, Stansfeld 
from the first possessed that greatest of all blessings for a 
rising Parliamentarian, a safe seat, and accordingly, without 
any obvious extraneous advantage, within four years of his 
getting into the House he became a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty, and ere long, his Chief being in the Lords, the 
sole representative of India in the Commons. His speeches, 
whenever he made one, always created a good impression, 
and it was evident from the beginning in 1859 that he was 
one of the young men who, whilst never asking for anything, 
would never refuse anything good that was offered them. 
But then, what about another quality so desirable in a 
candidate for office; was he likely to prove one of those 
tiresome fellows, so troublesome to their Chiefs, always 
threatening resignation on some small point or another ? 
Left to himself, Stansfeld was not a man of a resigning dis- 
position, but none the less resignation was soon to be forced 
upon him by marriage. In 1844 he married for love into a 
Mazzini family, the Ashursts of Muswell Hill. 

Mrs. Carlyle in her correspondence has made Mazzini a 


home-figure in many an English household. He is almost 
as familiar to many of us as are the friends of Cowper and 
Lamb; but though most undoubtedly what ladies call “a 
dear,” Mazzini was at the same time a reckless Revolutionist— 
one of the last men in Europe for an English Under-Secretary 
of State or his wife to have anything to do with. The 
Hammonds tell the story well and make it plain, however 
exaggerated were many of its features, how impossible it 
was for Stansfeld to throw over both his wife (Mazzini’s Cara 
Caroline) and his own friend, and consequently how the 
resignation became inevitable. It is an unusual and interesting 
tale. The resignation happened in 1864. 

In 1868, and after a General Election when Stansfeld held 
his seat, and the Mazzini storm was more or less forgotten, 
Mr. Gladstone formed his first Administration and included 
the Member for Halifax within it, and after a bit Stansfeld 
entered the Cabinet as President of the Poor Law Board. 

The way seemed once more open to high place and a 
modicum of power, when suddenly another lion crossed the 
path demanding another resignation, and this time involving 
the complete sacrifice of his political ambitions whatever 
they may have been. This time it was not Mazzini (who 
died in 1872), but the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. 

How Stansfeld first came into this furious controversy we 
are not told, nor when he first’ became acquainted with 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, whose name is for ever associate i with 
the fray. 

To start with, the offending Acts were passed as simple 
departmental measures without discussion, and Stansfeld 
had voted for them in the ordinary way; nor was it until 
the suggestion was made that their operation should be 
extended beyond half a dozen garrison towns to the whole 
country that the general bearing of the police regulations 
began to be understood. 

The Hammonds record the history of this controversy 
calmly and without undue excitement. It lasted longer than 
it need have done, and yet, looking back upon it and remem- 
bering the forces that were arrayed against the advocates of 
total repeal, the wonder is it should have succeeded even 
when it did. 

The standardized philanthropists for a long time held 
themselves aloof. The horrors of the Slave Trade and the 
Opium Den were easier things to talk about in public than 
brothels and prostitutes; and for women of character even to 
utter such words on town and country platforms was altogether 
too shocking for belief. Mrs. Josephine Butler needed all the 
courage of a woman to play the part she did all through the 
contest. Fallen women?” she often exclaimed; ‘ Why 
not fallen men?” 

The difficulty in the way of all reformers in deadly earnest 
is to know in what order to deal with their reforms. In 
December, 1872, a time when many questions of enormous 
import were pressing for solution, Mrs. Butler met Mr. 
Gladstone in Liverpool, and it will surprise no one who 
knew either the one or the other that the Prime Minister was 
greatly struck and pleased with the lady. * I thought her 
perfectly and rather remarkably feminine.”. Immediately 
after this interview Mrs. Butler writes to a friend : 


“e 


““To be brief, my verdict is we have nothing to hope from Mr, 
Gladstone in respect of Repeal. My impression is that he is 
convinced we are right but... it is most true that he has no 
sense of proportion.” 

Poor Prime Minister, to be accused of having no sense 
of proportion because in 1872 he was not prepared to break 
up his Government because Mrs. Butler and her friends 
would not be content for the moment with Mr. Bruce’s Bill 
then Parliament, which, whatever may have 
its shortcomings, actually repealed the Acts in question 
which remained in the Statute Book until 1886. 

Mr. Stansfeld, after the disappearance of Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone in the House of Lords, became the leader of the 
repeal movement in the House of Commons. He led a gruesome 
public life very different from the one that onee seemed 
within his grasp. He retired in 1895 and died in 1898, 

We commend this good book to all good readers. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


before been 
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Indian Nationalism 


The Indian Chaos. 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.) 


Most books on the Indian situation are mainly paste-and- 
scissors, dull iteration of arguments and statements already 


familiar. It is surprising how little this literature changes. 
The Indian Chaos is an exception. 
written ; Mr. Wilson has an individual notion of how commas 
should be used (apparently, to clog up his meaning), and his 
style is sometimes slapdash. Nor has he either freshness in his 
matter or conviction in his manner when he finds his purpose 
requires an account of events more than half a dozen years 
ago (that is, before his personal experience began). The book, 
too, is written very much from the side of one prominent 
Indian politician, which may have added virulence to the 
“debunking” of Mr. Gandhi, which is more thorough-going than 
in any other book I know, and up to a point more effective, 
because it is in spite of Mr. Wilson’s strong Nationalist 


sympathies and from inside knowledge of the whole trend of 


recent events. But Zhe Indian Chaos is a vigorous, refreshing, 
and valuable book. Its opening pages suggested that the 
extreme Nationalist’s indictment, so sprawling and ineffective 
(especially in the polemics of British sympathisers), had at 
last found adequate expression. Mr. Wilson has been a jour- 
nalist in India; the hostility of the non-official European 
community (which has done more than any other single 
factor to bring down the once all-powerful I.C.S.) is whole- 
heartedly espoused by him. ‘ To hear some really bitter criti- 
cism of the I.C.S. talk to the average English business man 
settled in India, or better still, talk to his wife, who has 
probably, for many years, suffered the privilege of trailing 
into dinner parties behind the wives of all the oddments of 
the various subsidiary services in her adopted country.” But 


By Frederick William Wilson., (Eyre and 


It is not consistently well 


presently you find that Mr. Wilson can be fair to the British 
officers of the Indian Army, who uphold a tradition of loyal, 
generous and understanding affection for the gallant men 
they lead ; and is outspoken in his contempt for much of the 
recent propaganda and activities of Congress. ‘* I have actually 
seen a harmless spectator of a lathi charge seized by the oye. 
zealous volunteer ambulance workers and held down on 
stretcher kicking and struggling and protesting his innocenge. 
of hurt, while an eminent Parsi doctor bound up his head ang 
arm. It was, in fact, a new game, and the Indian took to the 
whole thing with enormous zest. The Government moving 
ponderously and with immense seriousness, could not deal 
with the situation ” (p. 160). I have spoken of his * debunking” 
of Mr. Gandhi; not much less severe, but less categorical (and, 
consequently, less damaging), is his handling of the Moderates, 
Here I think he overstates his charges ; I do not see how any 
men could have steered a more courageous and honest course. 
than the one consistently kept during the last six years by: 
Sapru and Jayakar, to whom I would add Sastri and Joshi in 
their less politicial fashion. As the reader will have judged, 
Mr. Wilson is not careful of feelings ; he lets a lot of cats out 
of the bag, and says in print what hitherto men have tactfully 
said only over pegs. His story of the two Round Table Con. 
ferences is, as I have suggested, an ev parte one, but it seems to’ 
me substantially just, though the writing here is hurried and 
leaves out a good deal of detail as illuminating as what is putin; 
From his intimate knowledge he could, with some trouble, 
have made this section, good as it is, still more revealing, 
The Indian Chaos is by no. means an extremist discussion; 
and its happy candour is based on discursive and vivid 
acquaintance with events and personalities. i 
Epwarp Tompson, 


Preternatural History 


Animal Lore in English Literature. 


By P. Ansell Robin. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue song of the dying swan has apparently vanished from 
our recent poetry, and there has been a great scarcity of 
sirens; it is true that now and then we have an exhibition 
of a phoenix or a unicorn, but there has been some suspicion 
about the bona fides and legitimacy even of these. Intending 
exhibitors should in future exercise the utmost caution, for 
Dr. Robin is very nimbje in detecting uncanonical behaviour 
in the poets’ beasts from centaurs to salamanders; nor will 
the fact that he operates from Australia make imposture 
less risky, “since,” as he says in prefacing his excellent 
little book, “the Melbourne Public Library contains a fine 
collection of Greek and Latin literature ... and mediaeval 
writers to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.”” In that 
statement may be seen the limits of his acceptances ; after, 
say, the “ Hudibras” of Butler, Dr. Robin feels that the 
poets are not quite in touch with the mermaids and so forth 
whom they make such songs about. It is not to English 
verse only that he has applied himself. But generally the 
subject of strange and symbolical animals or prodigious 
attributes in familiar ones falls in with the uses of poetry. 
Such a book certainly combines instruction with enter- 
tainment. We are in some danger of losing the keen point 
of much of our old dramatic literature, for instance, unless 
we are newly reminded of the myths which brief allusions 
concentrated. When Milton’s Samson addresses Delilah 
disapprovingly as “ hyena,” it is not amiss that we should 
be acquainted with the sort of hyena he meant, as authorized 
by Pliny, Aclian, Aristotle. When King Lear speaks of his 
‘pelican daughters,” he appears to follow those genial 
naturalists who understood that young pelicans presently 
strike their parents in the face—but the old ones strike back 
and strike to kill. “* Basilisk ”’ is easily said, but let us catch 
all the meaning: it is in Dr. Robin’s book, and can only 
be abbreviated here in the hint that a basilisk’s eye can 
instil poison “into the looker’s heart,” or, if the animal 
prefers, his breath will do the poisoning as well. It has 
been at sea that ancient naturalists and their literary admirers 
have been most successful in discovering peculiar and great- 
sized monsters, with some smaller but formidable ones ; and 


when Ben Jonson makes his character complain that he is 
“seized by a land Remora’ we must not miss the degree 
of boredom implied. A Remora, six inches long, fastened on 
Mark Antony’s ship in the battle of Actium, and the delay 
occasioned his defeat. 

It is not only, or mostly, among the remoter beasts that 
Dr. Robin offers us a sure guide. Near home he finds plenty 
of topics. Once or twice even he is at a loss. There is, was, 
or ought to be a fowl called a Night-Raven, of whom, as 
Dr. Robin notes, Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton express 
an unfavourable estimate ; and he might have added Henry 
Vaughan. This bird’s hoarse hubbub  presages plagues. 
But what ishe ? “ Opinion,” our author says, “* leans towards 
a kind of owl.”’ Nevertheless, such ornithologists as Montagu 
have declared him a Night Heron. What is certain is that 
he is well worth keeping in romantic rural situations, and 
naturalists may as well leave him alone in his dismal glory, The 
hare is not so shy, and squats in many an old book with apparent 
simplicity ; this creature, however, is licensed to change its sex, 
and supply comic dialogue with the allusion. The dangerous 
wrath of the bull is well known, but not so the remedy: 
all you need to do is to tie him to a fig tree. He will become 
** gentle on a sudden ” if you do that. Unicorns are not so 
likely to cross the path, and if they do are regrettably 
ferocious ; but a means of suppressing them is to produce 
a virgin. The unicorn will at once, with an expression 
of modest regard, careless of danger, lay his head in her lap, 

Since the days of men like Pennant and White, the menagerie 
of miraculous nature has declined in reputation, though it has 


always been attractive to those who watch the vicissitudes of- 


man and his miraculous mistakes. Dr. Robin is one of & 
series of writers, from Leigh Hunt onwards, who have skilfully 
annotated the items of the Bestiaries. He comes with 
notable method, care and plainness, not professing to include 
everything, but making sure of whatever he includes. Among 


authors whom perhaps he might have added to his list with> 


advantage, Oliver Goldsmith claims a place. This daring 
author, despite his faith in the effect of a tub of blood in.a 


stable, positively refused to consider the Newt, the Snake 


and the Blindworm as poisonous and malignant, or the 
Salamander as non-inflammable, EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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Rossetti’s Wife 


Bodley Head. 18s. 
( 4 ) 


The Wife of Rossetti. By Violet Hunt. 
For many years now it has been no secret that this book was 

jn preparation, and everyone interested in pre-Raphaelite 
piography has awaited its publication with keen interest. 

No living writer was better equipped than Miss Hunt for the 
task; her power of narrative is well known; her upbringing 
afforded her unique opportunities of collecting informatio: 

and forming judgements on the principal personalities of the 
time; to this she has added the fruit of many years unremitting 
research. Only one who bas attempted an excursion into the 
confused by-ways of the period can appreciate the importance 
of this personal acquaintance and tireless investigation. ‘The 
published sources at the biographer’s disposal, though seldor 
actually untruthful, are riddled through and through with 
evasions and omissions. Not only are the historians of the 
protherheod discreet about intimate personal details whose 
publication might reasonably be postponed until the reputa- 
tiorsand sentiments of the protagonists were no longer vulner- 
able, but there is also a consistent and ludicrous reluctance on 
their part to impute such human qualities as undistinguished 
birth and personal animosity. Left to himself William 
Rossetti would have preferred to keep the whole of his brother’s 
private life as an obscure legend ;_ his reticence was challenged 
by William Bell Scott’s autobiography and Hail Caine’s memoir. 
He produced an official biography which is & model of subter- 
fuge. Fanny Cornforth, for instance, cannot be wholly dis- 
regarded, but she figures in the story under different names and 
disguises so that no casual reader would recognize her re- 
appearances. For example the nurse who was with Rossetti 
in Cumberland is nowhere identified with the Cockney who 
threw nutshells at him in his student days. One of the chief 
achievements of Miss Hunt’s book is to cennect and render 
echerent the innumerable hints and fragmentary revelations 
of her predecessors. She, for the first time, introduces Annie 
Miller and explains the origin of Hunt’s breach with Rossetti. 
There is not a page of Miss Hunt’s book that does not contain 
some piece of information enormously significant to the student 
wio has wandered bewildered among the official sources. 
Here indecd is the weakness of Miss Hunt's book. It is far 
too full and allusive for the “ general reader.” Instead of a 
single, tragic story simply reeconstrucd, one is confronted by 
a torrent of invaluable information, fascinating and thrilling 
reading to someone who knows the six or seven standard works 
on the subject, but fatally confusing to the uninitiated. The 
introductory chapter, with its pedigrees and abrupt changes 
of subject, might easily discourage the reader. ‘Throughout 
too there are numerous faults of construction. Miss Hunt 
continually incorporates phrases and sentences in inverted 
commas without naming their authors. She is also far too 
haphazard in her reference to authorities, making no distine- 
tion between first- and second-hand information, . She several 
times gives the present reviewer as her reference for statements 
which, obviously, he can only have made upon higher authority, 
and for many of her most important revelations, e.g., the note 
pimed on Miss Siddall’s nightgown and removed by Madox 
Brown, she gives ne reference at all. One does not doubt the 
truth of her story, but it is important to know how the facts 
reached her—from Brown, Swinburne, unpublished letters or 
diaries, or at second-hand from her parents, 

The book, however, gets clearer and stronger as the story 
narrows down to the single issue of Rossetti’s married life. 
Elizabeth's Siddall’s character, for so long obscured by 
legend, at last emerges in light——unamiable but convincing. 
The story of her death is told for the first time, and probably 
this is the most important single contribution which Miss 
Hunt makes to her subject. Miss Hunt has stated, with great 
skill, preserving all the pathos and dramatic force of the 
incident, what everyone guessed but had not the authority 
to assert. Hers is an absolutely necessary book, but this one 
reflexion may be added ; it does not seem the final book on the 
subject. Miss Hunt was in a position, just as was Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, to write the final book ; she has rather chosen 
to disclose a magnificent treasury of insufliciently correlated 
fact. The book which will put the whole into literary form has 
still to be written, 

KveLyn Wace, 


Ecclesia Anglicana 


The History of the Anglo-Catholic Revival from 1845. By 

W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. (Allen and Unwin. 9s. 6d.) 
THe coming centenary of the Anglo-Catholic movement is 
already producing an appropriate literature; and in this 
literature there is certainly a place for the sober and well- 
decumented chronicle of its development which Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson has provided for us. Beginning at the point where 
the crushing blow of Newman's secession to Rome placed the 
whole movement in peril, he reminds us all the more effectively 
because of the entire absence of heroics, of the huge debt 
which the Church of England as a whole owes to those who 
remained in that difficult hour loyal to the Tractarian princi- 
ples. It is a commonplace that much which the average 
Churchman of every type now takes for granted—such as the 
frequency, character, and reverent ordering of services-——was 
won for him by the early Anglo-Catholic clergy at the cost of 
genuine hardship and abuse. The application of Tractarian 
doctrine to institutional life, and the development of ritual 
expression, which marked the second phase of the revival, 
began in the parishes; generally in the teeth of episcopal 
disapproval and misunderstanding. Indeed, many of the 
utterances and acts of the bishops, here carefully collected by 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson, can hardly be read without a smile. 
Clergy were persecuted and foreed from their livings for 
opening their churches for service on festivals, for preaching 
in a surplice, or even for using the Prayer for the Church 
Militant.. Their efforts to carry out the plain directions of the 
Prayer Book were regarded as so many milestones on the road 
to Reme. One vigorous critic lumped together in his list of 
suspicious objects and practices, ** lecterns, credence tables, 
flowers, illuminated prayer-books and early celebrations.” 
All these, he thought, were “ toys of our dangerous and subtie 
foe ” of which earnest Churchmen should beware. Englishmen, 
as Dr. Sparrow Simpson drily remarks, have always found it 
difficult to distinguish between what is Roman and what is 
Catholic: a difficulty which is unfortunately not confined to 
the Evangelical section of the Church. It was easy enough to 
convey the impression that the restoration of lost or neglected 
elements of the Anglican complex, which the Tractarians 
demanded, really meant the setting up of some new thing— 
an Anglo-Roman hybrid. 

Thus ignorant suspicion on the one hand, and the un- 
critical imitation of continental peculiarities on the other, 
have from the beginning dogged the progress of the English 
Catholic revival. Nevertheless, as this quiet narrative abun- 
dantly proves, that movement had within it the seed of new 
life. It has penetrated and alfected the intellectual, institu- 
tional and mystical aspects of faith. It has restored the 
Religious Orders to English Christianity. It has bridged the 
gap between Anglican theology and the great tradition of the 
universal Church. But its full achievements are perhaps more 
easily realized at the circumference than at the centre of our 
religious life; for there has gradually spread from it an 
influence, which has now so leavened the whole Chureh, that 
we already begin to forget the revolution which has been 
effected, and the gratitude due to those pioneers who accepted 
suffering and persecution for conscience sake. It might be 
well if next year’s celebrations included a specimen morning 
service of the period immediately preceding Tracts for the 
Times; with appropriate church furniture, and a sermon— 
full length —of the same epoch. EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Ivan the Terrible 


Ivan ‘Fhe Terrible. By Stephen Graham. (Benn. 18s.) 

Mr. SrerueN Grauam has followed his admirable study of 
Peter the Great by an account of the life of the Tsar whom 
Peter admired the most. The two men indeed had much in 
common ; both were violent to the verge of insanity, both 
were appallingly cruel, yet both managed to identify them- 
selves with Russia with a completeness which lesser men 
attained. The difference between them 
was rather a difference of period than of temperament. 
Even Russia could not escape altogether from the eivilizing 
influence of the West, so that Peter’s savagery was modified 


could never have 


by at least a veneer of European culture, while Ivan’s ‘Partar 
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blood-lust was only made more sickening by his passion for 
the ceremonies of the Church, 

The weakness of the present book—and it is no fault of 
the author—is that Ivan remains a fantastic nightmare 
of a figure with whom human sympathy is so impossible 
that he never quite becomes real. Even the supreme tragedy 
of his life, when in a fit of rage he beat out the brains of 
his own son, fails to have a tragic significanee. It was 
merely the culmination of a series of crimes so horrible that 
it is impossible to contemplate them at all unless we can 
think of sixteenth-century Russia as a world too remote 
to be real, where pain is not pain, nor blood blood, but where 
torture and outrage are as natural as eating and drinking. 

Yet even for Ivan the Terrible some explanation, some 
excuse may be found in the circumstances of his childhood. 
Ilis father died when he was three years old. His mother 
Helena ruled with her lover until Ivan was six, when she 
died of poison, and the Shuiskies ruled in her stead. Ivan 
and his younger brother were not ill-treated, but merely 
humiliated and thrust aside. The one thing that was not 
neglected was their education in cruelty, The dominant 
Jaction had one of its opponents skinned alive in the palace 
at the hands of the young princes, the children of the boyars. 

“ To take satisfaction in cruelty was part of the education of a 
young prince. As young playful tigers are initiated into the 
mystery of blood and become fierce, so the children were taken to 
the torture chambers that their lust of cruelty might be awakened. 
Beasts captured in the chase were taken to the homes in the Kremlin 
and tormented to death by the children, . . . It is said that one of 
the earliest diversions of Ivan was dropping dogs from the fortress 
walls, According to Kurbsky, writing at the time, his teachers 
not only permitted this but lauded it.” 

They were teaching better than they knew. At fourteen 
years of age, Ivan realized that he and no one else was the 
divinely appointed ruler. He had Shuisky seized and beaten 
to death. At sixteen he proclaimed himself Tsar of all the 
Russias and made himself extremely popular by choosing, 
not. a foreign princess as his wife, but a Russian girl selected 
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by personal inspection from two thousand of the daughter 
of the nobility. This was Anastasia, and as long ag she 
lived she exercised a good influence over Ivan, although he 
influence did not prevent him from burning off the hay 
and beards of petitioners with his own hand. 

Mr. Graham suggests that the death of the Tsaritsa wa 
a blow not only at Ivan’s heart and faith, but at his ming, 
At the funeral he had to be prevented from doing himsgl 
a mischief; but he got drunk immediately afterwards an 
took a mistress a week later. The rest of his life is one long 
story of the most brutal violence, ranging from the murde 
of courtiers and relatives with his own hand to the sack 
of Novgorod, where the mass tortures and executions laste 
five weeks. One of his fallen favourites, Prince Viskovaty, 
was hung head downwards and sliced to death. Atte 
watching this for four hours Ivan raped the widow, whik 
his son ravished the eldest daughter. 

Yet Mr. Graham keeps his sense of proportion and the 
Some of the most interesting Passages 
in it are concerned with the arrival of the first English mer. 
chants, to whom Ivan granted extensive privileges. For the 
Terrible was an Anglophile and wanted to marry Queen 
Klizabeth. The present volume is indispensable to all who 
would understand Russian history in the days of the first 
Tsars. James Laver, 


Mr. Eliot’s Authority 


By T.S. Eliot. 12s, 6d.) 
Tuts admirably printed volume of 450 pages contains, we are 
told, the author’s own choice among the prose which he has 
written between 1917 and the present year. To that extent it 
is a recapitulation, a book much of whose contents will be 
familiar to readers of The Sacred Wood, For Lancelot Andrews, 
Dante, and the various essays, articles and pamphlets which 
Mr. Eliot has periodically produced. At the same time, and 
partly because of this, it is something more. For it presents 
within the compass of a single book, not only a conspectus of 
Mr. Eliot’s work as a prose-writer, but the bulk of the matter 
on which his authority as a critic is based, and the material 
on which he himself would presumably wish to be judged at 
the present time. Of this material it may be said at once that 
it establishes Mr. Eliot’s position as a prose-writer in the same 
way as Poems 1909-25 established him as a poet, and that it 
confirms his claim to be regarded as the most important con- 
temporary critic of English letters. 

That this claim still needs to be recognized in certain quar- 
ters is demonstrated by the appearance in a daily paper only 
last week of an article from the pen of a critic with some pre- 
tensions to popular esteem, in which Mr. Eliot’s influence is 
stigmatized as “ pernicious” and his authority dismissed as 
affectation. It is perhaps as welt to remind oneself here that 
in literature, as in life, there are always some who find autho- 
rity distasteful, some whose pettiness or whose vanity cannot 
brook the recognition of especial virtue in another. In the 
ease of those nimble arbiters of public taste, the penny 
pontiffs whose function it is to select the weekly reading 
of the illiterate majority, the spectacle of a critic who 
is not of their fraternity being accorded a measure of un 
reserved praise must be particularly distressing. So that 
perhaps it would be unwise to pay too much attention to such 
strictures. None the less, if only because the challenge is 
made in this instance by a writer enjoying a temporary dis- 
tinction, and who may therefore be believed by others besides 
the ignorant, it is necessary to attempt a refutation. 

The critic of the Daily Telegraph finds Mr. Eliot pernicious, 
first and foremost, in that “he has made his sense of the need 
for authority and tradition an excuse for refraining from any 
work likely to establish where authority lies or to hand on 
tradition by continuing it in vital creation.” Those whe 
are genuinely acquainted with Mr. Eliot’s work since 1917 
will possibly find difficulty in believing that the quotation 
is not misprinted. It would seem hardly possible otherwise 
so completely to ignore the facts, so deliberately to travesty 
the truth. For who, if not Mr. Eliot, has shown us the true 
genius of the Elizabethan drama: who, if not he, has re 
established the virtues of the ‘metaphysicals,’ the excellence 
of Marvell, the authority of John Dryden? And for the 
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THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 
By AXEL MUNTHE 
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ANIMAL LORE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By P. ANSELL ROBIN, D.Lit.  “ Admirable; 
delightfully produced, beautifully printed, charmingly 
illustrated.”—Observer. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE ATOM 


By PROF. F. SODDY. “A remarkably complete 
account, The book has achieved its aim.”—Morning 
Post. With over 70 illustrations. 21s. net. 





THE VISION OF ASIA 
AN INTERPRETATION OF CHINESE ART 
AND CULTURE 
By L. CRANMER-BYNG. “A veritable quarry of 
jewels. .. . A great achievement.”—Sir ARNOLD WILSON, 
B.CLEE. With Frontispiece. 15s. net. 


FIELD 
| PHILOSOPHY 


By DOUGLAS GORDON, author of “ Dartmoor in all 
its Moods,” ete. “1 cordially commend it. Packed full 
of practical hints."—Morning Post. Illustrated. 9s. net. 
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The Sept mber Choice of the Book Soctety. 
By DOROTHY WHIPPLE. “ Whatever your taste in 
hooks or your attitude towards life, you must enjoy 
Greenbanks.’ "—Evening News. 3rd Impression. 


BRAVE MASTER 


By JOHN LE STRANGE. “I have read the book 
with very great interest. Mr. Le Strange has the real 
story-telling quality. He can create characters and 
make us want to know what happens to them.” 
—E, F. Benson. 


THE SECOND LEOPARD 


By JOHN LAMBOURNE. A successor to “The 
Kingdom that Was.” “Mr. Lambourne has done this 
sort of thing before, and I hope he will do it again. 
Delightful.”—Daily Herald. 


CORNISH INTERLUDE 


Another dramatic tale by SINCLAIR MURRAY, 
author of “ Antidote,” ete. 





VALIANT DUST 


By P. C. WREN. “From ‘ Valiant Dust’ there comes 
the frankly romantic atmosphere which swept ‘ Beau 
Geste’ round the English-speaking world.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


GAIN 


By ANGUS BUCHANAN. A stirring tale of the wild 
Canadian North-West. It tells of heroism and loyalty, 
love and hatred, high endeavour, sore trial, and 
eventual success. 


GREEN AND BLACK 


By J. G. SKEMP. A fresh and unusual romance of 
the Severn and Staffordshire countryside during the 
Enclosure Acts and the beginnings of the Industrial 
Revolution, 


STRANGE GUEST 


By SYLVIA D. HOOKE. A novel of more than usual 
subtlety and insight. 


First Cheap Edition; 4 Volumes at 3s. 6d. net each 
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poems which have had a more profound influence on contem- 
porary English literature than those of any poet for a hundred 
years (poems which even Miss West admits to be “ true and 
splendid,” though the adjectives seem slightly inadequate) 
would appear a not altogether mean performance. Nothing, 
however, betrays more plainly the ingenuous superficiality of 
this critie’s objurgations than the passing reference to the 
essays on the Elizabethan dramatists. ‘Where he has been 
industrious,” says Miss West in a moment of rash gencrosity, 
** as in the studies of Marlowe, Middleton, Heywood, Tourncur, 
Ford and Massinger” (a suspiciously complete and chrono- 
logical classification) “ he is serious, helpful and sensitive.” 
True ; but the degree of “ industry ” exhibited by these very 
varied compositions, some of which were originally written as 
reviews, is marked, and we are left with the uncomfortable 
suspicion that Mr. Eliot's assessor has either omitted to read 
the essays in question or that her knowledge of minor Eliza- 
bethan drama is not quite so extensive as she would have us 
believe. 

But ultimately it is Mr. Eliot’s * air of authority ” that 
most offends her. ‘ The sober form of his sentences bears 
no relation to their content,” cries Miss West, whose flashy 
sentences, we fear, bear only too close a relation to theirs. 
And she proceeds to support the contention by contrasting 
Mr. Eliot first with Mr. W. J. Turner and next with Mr. Aldous 
Huxley. The context of the latter comparison is Baudelaire, 
but as Mr. Huxley is writing about Baudelaire the man and 
Mr. Eliot about Baudelaire the poet, the parallel would hardly 
have been illuminating even if Miss West had taken the trouble 
to state her case precisely, instead of taking refuge in an 
elaborate simile about a watchmaker’s shop. Nor is Mr. 
Eliot allowed the saving grace of humour. Miss West finds 
it oddly shocking, in one whose “ authoritative manner” is 
so reprehensible, that he should attempt to lighten it on 
occasion with a little wit. ‘ The vacuum left by his lack of 
industry,” she complains, “ is filled in too often by flippancy,” 
and instances Mr. Eliot's remark that Pater’s Marius exem- 
plifies, among other things, “the impressions of a sensitive 
holiday visitor to Italy.” “‘ One might if one chose,” adds 
Miss West, ** describe Dante's Inferno as the impressions of a 
sensitive holiday visitor to Hell.” Miss West, we have to 
admit, only too easily might. But the argument is hardly 
conclusive. To say that an orange is round does not preclude 
the possibility of someone saying that a cucumber is also 
spherieal ; but the former is no less true, or the latter less 
absurd, on that account. 

It is time to return to Mr. Eliot himself, leaving Miss West 
to her impassioned advocacy of Mr. Noel Coward as a didactic 
dramatist (she seems incapable of distinguishing between a 
moralist and a box-office philosopher) and to her touching 
tribute to the memory of the late William Archer. These 
latter affections indicate sufficiently the limitations of Miss 
West's critical discrimination. Meanwhile, Mr. Eliot’s autho- 
rity remains unshaken. It remains where it was, firmly based 
on the achievement of the past fifteen years. Of the validity 
of that achievement nobody intelligently conscious of contem- 
porary literature can fail to be aware. It is not only that Mr. 
Eliot's prose has a quality, a texture, which stamps it at once 
as the product of an adult and trained sensibility : others 
besides he can justly lay claim to that. It is not even that he 
has been instrumental in rehabilitating the work of certain 
great writers of the past, though that alone is an achievement 
for which he deserves our gratitude, and one in which his powers 
of analysis and appreciation continually compel our admira- 
tion. It is that by his scholarship, his perception, and abcve 
all by the exact and scrupulous use of language, he has made it 
possible to discuss literature with a new precision and with a 
living vocabulary once more at one’s command. It is, perhaps, 
even more than this, that alone among contemporary critics 
he has maintained a consister* standard of judgement and 
preserved an authentic scale o values. Just how supremely 
important the latter may be, only those who are purblind to 
the plight of modern culture will fail to appreciate. 


* 


I. M. Parsons. 
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More FitzGerald Letters 


A FitzGerald Friendship. Letters to W. B. Donne, Edita] 
by Neilson Campbell Hannay, B.D., Ph.D. (Faber and Faber 
15s.) h 











Tue correspondence of Edward FitzGerald appears to be 
illimitable ; some fresh bundle of his letters is continuajy 
turning up from the recesses of a friendly bureau, and it j 
extraordinary how every new instalment revives the atmo. 
sphere of his witty, sympathetic, and incisive personality 
FitzGerald may not rank among the greatest English lette. 
writers—with Walpole, for example, with Cowper, and with 
Lamb, but in charm and humour he is very little their inferig, 
while to the literary historian and biographer he is a op. 
tinual source of light and leading. His friendships include 
all the brilliant Cambridge group of his time, and most of the 
literary and theatrical worlds. He lived outside thoy 
worlds, and was happily immune from their disputes anq 
rivalries, but he kept in touch with them, and commented 
upon them in his correspondence without fear of contradiction, 
There is hardly a letter of his which does not contain some 
pungent little piece of gossip, some crisp criticism, or flashing 
revelation. As the years go by, and the dull, formal bio. 
graphies of the period gather dust upon the shelves, Fitz. 
Gerald’s letters will be more and more consulted for their 
information, their humanity and their clarifying wit. 
























The present budget consists of some sixty of his letters 
to W. B. Donne, who is already represented fairly fully in 
the earlier published correspondence. These letters have 
been in the care of Donne’s granddaughter, Mrs. Catherine 
Bodham Johnson of Norwich, who confided them to Dr, 
Neilson Hannay of Boston, and the editing of the volume has 
been a collaboration. between them, Mrs. Johnson. being res- 
ponsible for a proportion of the concise and helpful notes, 
while, for the benefit of a generation unfamiliar with W. B, 
Donne's career, as an “ Apostle’ at Trinity, Cambridge, 
critic, editor, Librarian of the London Library, and Examiner 
and Licenser of Plays, Dr. Hannay contributes an appreciative 
biographical introduction, occasionally disfigured by metallic 
Americanisms such as “ stylistic,” ‘* motivated,” and 
* revelatory,’ but none the less sympathetic and_attrac- 
tive. 


























Perhaps in a purely literary sense these letters are a little 
trivial, but the true lover of FitzGerald will soon find himself 
engrossed in them. They recall the savour of a gracious 
time, and the personality of a still more gracious host. “ We 
are homely people,” writes FitzGerald, when he is staying 
with his sister, and invites Donne to drop in upon him, 
**and don’t put ourselves out of the way, dining off a joint 
of meat at } past one,” while the promised talk afterwards 
is likely to be Cisturbed by “the occasional din” of his 
sister’s children ‘“ romping in the passage”; but we may 
be sure that the invitation was accepted. A_ talk with 
FitzGerald was itself a banquet of the gods. And the spirit 
of those talks flows over into his letters, as we picture him in 
his yacht, “ cruising about a little by day, and by night 
walking on the sands under the moon. After that grog at 
the small inn, sailors jabbering inside “—a cheery, simple 
companionship. FitzGerald loved the open air, and is here 
found protesting, in the days when In Memoriam was in 
process of gestation, that “if Tennyson had got on a horse 
and ridden 20 miles, instead of moaning over his pipe, he would 
have been cured of his sorrows in half the time.” 

Still, * old Fitz” enjoyed an occasional jaunt in * that 
sinful place, London,” where he promised himself to “ be 
very profane indeed.’ He had a rare taste for the play, 
and a sharply independent judgement. ‘ Charles Kemble 
has lost all his lightness as Fauleonbridge and Cassio™ ; Miss 
Helen Faucit’s Desdemona is ‘a considerable bore,” and 
{Liston * should always be seen at the beginning of the season, 
for he becomes fagged and careless towards the end of it.” 
His eye for the niceties of acting was keen (** Farren sipped 
coffee from a little cup, just as you see one of the quality 
doing in one of the * Marriage 4 la Mode’ pictures”); and, 
it need hardly be added that his relish for quaint and curious 
characters was, to the end of his life, deliciously mischievous. 
Among such inimitable sketches, let us close with the figure 
of the unknown Mrs, Faiers, who came to dine, and * sat 
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SIGRID 
UNDSET 


The Burning Bush 


“A vital, solid story, strewn with 
gleaming boulders. A mountainous 
tale.”—Daily Herald. 8/6 net 


KNUT 
HAMSUN 


August 


Another rugged story of Norwegian 
village life, powerful and com- 
pelling as “ Vagabonds.” 8/6 net 


ERNEST 
RAYMOND’s 


trilogy 
Once in England 


An epic, a piece of living literature, 
embodying ‘““A Family That Was,” 
“The Jesting Army,” and “ Mary 
Leith.” 8/6 net 


ALEC 
WAUGH 


No Quarter 


“A capital story.”——Sketch. ‘‘ There 
are excellent things in‘ No Quarter.’” 
—Spectator. 7/6 net 








FIFTY 
FAMOUS FIGHTS 
IN FACT AND 
FICTION 


Selected and with an Introduction by the 


FIRST EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


8/6 net 





|“ Invaluable . . . more 
' exciting than any of his 
| mystifying novels.” 

|S. Times. “ Frank and 


times.’”—D. Mail 

















HUTCHINSON’s 


important new books 


EDGAR WALLACE 


by His Wife 





full of delightful litule 
touches and intimate 
details.” —D.Telegraph. 
“An attractive picture 
of one of the most 
forceful and gifted pei 
sonalities of modern 


Illus. 12/6 








ENGLAND’s FRENCH 


DOMINION ? tet he 


by William Teeling suse iste tie Tack” Jones 


“He touches on every phase of C niin life al labour... 
the honesty of this very readable book, with its frequent flashes 
of clear insight, cannot be challenged.”—Mng. Pos 


“One of the most readable surveys of Canadian life and politics 


| that have appeared since the War.”—/ times. 


mos 


“ Vigorously written book.”—Dly. Mirror. 7/6 


UPHEAVAL 


: 4 oe With an Introduction 
by Olga Woronoft by BOOTH TARKINGTON 





| Olga Woronoff was a close friend of the Grand Duchess Marie, 


and a lady-in-waiting to the Tzarina. Here she describes her 
experiences under the Bolsheviks, and her final flight from 
Russia. Jt makes the inost exciting reading. Illus, 12/6 


SNAKES 


by F. W. Fitzsimons, F.Z.S., F.R.M.S. 

(I irect r Port Elisabeth Muscum and Snake Park) 
The author has studied and written about snakes all his lite— 
he is unquestionably one of the greatest living authorities on 
this fascinating sul eet Many are the enthralling adventures 
which’ have befallen him and others in his work. Many unique 


illustrations. 10/6 


40 O.B. is 
3 8 Impression) 


OR HOW THE WAR WAS WON 








oO TH S Et ETARIAT OF FHE 
by H. C. Hoy apts oo On Se AN TELLIGENCI :) 
Foreword by SIR BASIL THOMSON, K.C.B. 
Admiral of the Fleet EARL JELLICOE writes :—“I have read 
the book with great interest.” Illus. 15/- 





HELL’S ANGELS OF 
THE DEEP 


by William Guy Carr 





By the author of “ By Guess and by God.” (13th Impressten) 
Pa ' . } 9 ® case , ; . 
“ This is a volume of quality all through Observer. Illus. 10/6 
Send fer Autumn List No. 29 


HUTCHINSON 


& CO. (Publishers) Ltd., London, E.C.4 
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down on a large glazed print of St. Cecilia, but only Saint 
Cecilia was the worse.” Nothing abashed, Mrs. Faiers 
“after a little cold beef and brandy and water, began to 
prophesy in Grand English: she was telling me how the 
* gals’ dress’d out nowadays, how they went about ‘ pomped 
up’ (she said) with roundabouts that made ’em like beer- 
barrels.” 

There, in a phrase, is Mrs. Faiers struck immortal—the 
prolific great-grandmother of half the provincial tea-tables 
of to-day. ArTHUR WAUGH. 


A Prisoner of the Forsytes 


Candelabra : 


Selected Essays and Addresses. 
Galsworthy. 


(Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Iv is sometimes unfair to judge a creative writer by his criticism. 
For many years Mr. Galsworthy has been engaged on a stu- 
pendous task, The Forsyte Saga, and these by-blows of his 
talent are interesting chiefly as showing what the man thought 
when the creator of the Forsytes was resting. One sees him 
with his eyes focussed so long on a certain quarter of London, 
a certain section of society, that when he raises them, the 
world dazzles ; before he can adjust them to the new focus, 
back they must go to the work appointed them. 

The early essays, therefore, before Mr. Galsworthy became 
absorbed by the Forsytes (and surely there is no other case 
in literary history of an author so assimilated to his own 
characters) are the best. Some _ Platitudes Concerning 
Drama (1909) is excellent, the austerity which it teaches 
admirable : 


By John 


**The poetry which may and should exist in naturalistic drama, 
ean only be that of perfect rightness of proportion, rhythm, shape. .. 
We want no more bastard drama; no more attempts to dress out 
the simple dignity of everyday life in the peacock’s feathers of 
false lyricism.” 

But it is the same author who remarked in 1930, in an address 
on * Literature and Life’: ** Let me spend my few remaining 
minutes upon thought of beauty,” and went on to say: 


“We are all tramps when you come to think of it, unknowing 
what the day will bring forth, or where we shall sleep the night 
when it comes. If we can help our neighbouts, if we can keep our 
courage up, if we can do our work well and with all our hearts... 
if we can look upon the face of Mystery and yet feel the Spirit ever 
moving in this our world of star-shine—we shall do well!” 


There is something here of the wistfulness of a prisoner. 
The sentimentalities which comforted Wilde in Reading Gaol 
speak “* de profundis,” from the heart of Forsyte houses. We 
van hardly regard him as the same writer who in Vague 
Thoughts on Art (1911) produced the definition : ** The greatest 
Art is that which excites the greatest impersonal emotion in a 
hypothetical perfect human being.” 

The relations of an elderly writer to younger men are 
difficult. Conrad and Henry James seem to have disguised 
their feelings behind a spurious enthusiasm ; Mr. Galsworthy’s 
attitude is more honest ; there can be no doubt of what he 
feels. ‘* Nothing, I think, is more certain than that no single 
work of what one may call protoplasmic fiction—spineless, all 
jelly and wriggles—will be remembered even by name thirty 
years hence.” This was written in 1928 when he was already 
serving his life sentence. Again and again this petulant 
note is sounded, as if Mr. Galsworthy engaged on his heavy 
task, breaking stones, picking oakum, resented the freedom of 
young men outside the high Forsyte walls. 

“ I must apologize ” (he writes in the same essay ) ‘‘ for mentioning 
narrative in days when so many regard it as a dead and buried 
form and are engaged in trying to express the human story by a 
series of hyphenated detonations.” 


This petulance occasionally warps his criticism, so that he 
asserts the questionable dogma, ** The future of the novel does 
not depend on this or that fashion in technique,” as if tradition 
were fixed and final, a citadel to which the novel must always 
return after useless forays. It is even the cause of an 
astonishing vulgarity on page 249. 

Candelabra is an honest book, but it will not qualify for good 
or ill posterity’s estimate of Mr. Galsworthy’s work. 


GravAM GREENE, 


—___ 


The Hotse in Art 


The Horse in Art. By Lida L. Fleitmann, (Mrs. John Vang 
Bloodgood, M.F.H.) (Medici Society. 3 guineas.) 
Tuts book will appeal to those who have a genuine interest 
in horses combined with a mild fondness for art. Ag an 
authology of the different kinds of horses favoured and of 
the various sorts of harness used at different times, the 
illustrations, over a hundred in number, are excellent, They 
are well chosen from works in every kind of medium ~painting, 
sculpture, pottery, bronze and tapestry —and belonging to eve 
period, from Palaeolithic cave drawings down to Mr, Mu. 
nings. The text, on the other hand, is of a less certain value, 
The description of pictures which are not reproduced is always 
difficult, and when the pictures are only to be considered 
from one particular point of view, namely, whether or not 
they contain interesting equine types, it becomes almost 
impossible not to make the descriptions monotonous. From 
the equestrian point of view the analyses of the painting 
reproduced are illuminating, but they are too much riddled 
with inaccuracies to form an important contribution to art 
history. There seems, for instance, to be a confusion between 
Pisanello and Pesellino on pp. 1387 and 138; Rosselli can 
hardly have been a pupil of Raphael, as he is. stated to haye 
been on p. 154, since he was forty-four years his senior; 
and on p. 156 the name Baldassare da Castiglione has been 
substituted for that of Federigo Gonzaga. Mrs. Bloodgood 
is not perfectly happy on the matter of dates when she refers 
to the Mycenaean age as 2,000 years ago, nor when she says 
that the Parthenon had stood for 3,000 years in 1687, nor 
when she refers to Landseer as the best-known eighteenth. 
century animal painter, at the same time giving his dates 
to prove that he lived wholly in the nineteenth century, 
But though inaccuracies such as these reduce the value 
of the book for the art student, they are of less vital importance 
to those interested primarily in horses for whom the book 
will remain an attractive anthology of the different methods of 
depicting the horse practised throughout the ages. 
ANTHONY Bunt. 


Mazzini 

a 
Mazzini: Prophet of Modern Europe. 

Griffith. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Grirrirn again reveals himself, as in his virile study of 
Bunyan, as a biographer with a full grasp of his subject, a 
capacity for making personality live, and a flair for sketching 
in historical background with a wealth, but not an excess, of 
colour. There are many books on Mazzini, but none, perhaps, 
has more vitally endowed him with flesh and blood. Here is no 
mere “ legend,” but a man. 

As narrator and scene painter, Mr. Griffith has found full 
and easy scope for his gifts. As a critic, his task has been 
harder. Mazzini’s reputation has suffered eclipse. Sick of the 
squabbles of independent and self-assertive States, the world 
has come to question his doctrine. Mr. Griffith, however, 
shows that, in one sense at least, Mazzini was a prophet of 
modern Europe. He actually foresaw and forecasted what 
would happen if nationality were content, as it everywhere 
has been, to remain mere nationalism. | Living in a time of 
internal disruption, he insisted on nationality as a first neces- 
sity. His ideas are utterly irreconcilable with the subduing 
of the patriotic instinct advocated by Mr. Wells. Maazzini 
knew that a man who did not love his own country could not 
love humanity at large. Yet he emphasized the importance of 
nationality only as the inevitable prelude to the growth of a 
wider brotherhood, founded not on competition, but co- 
operation—not on a sense of rights, but of duties. Mazzini’s 
gospel cuts right athwart both the vague internationalism 
and the revival of merely egocentric nationalism which are 
contending dangers to-day. 

About Mazzini’s methods Mr. Griffith, being a pacifist, is 
more sceptical. He makes all fair allowance for Mazzini on 
the score of his temperament and his time ; but, even so, he 
finds some difficulty in reconciling the idealist with the violent 
revolutionary. Nevertheless, if it were ‘‘ embarrassed by its 
entanglement with measures and methods which future 
generations must regard as morally obsolete,” Mazzini’s 
dream remains one to which a distracted world may tur 
again. 
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Unwilling 


Passenger 
ARTEUR OSBURN 


“A bitter indictment of the methods by which 
the Great War was conducted, by a regular 
officer.” “Remarkable for the views, often highly 
controversial, expressed upon every phase of 
army life.”—Sunday Times. 10s. 6d. net 


T. S. Eliot 


SELECTED ESSAYS 
“I should be guilty of dishonesty towards myself 
and towards you if I failed to draw your atten- 
tion to this book.”—V. Sackville-West, in the 
Listener. 12s. 6d. net 
Limited, signed edition of 100 copies, 2} guineas net 


R. H. Wilenski 


THE MEANING OF 


MODERN SCULPTURE 
In this challenging book Mr. Wilenski defends 
the moderns and explodes the Greek supersti- 
tion. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Peter Quennell 


A SUPERFICIAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH TOKYO & PEKING 


“In the first place among travel books of the 
season.”——Everyman. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Peter Salop Errant 
CLARE CORBETT 


Travel and adventure in Australia, India, South 
Africa. 7s. 6d. net 


Vepepeneneoeocnea cele: 
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Fiction 
Snow on Water 
MERLE EYLES 


“This young author’s tale of Finland is some- 
thing new in English fiction.”—Daily Herald. 
7s. 6d. net 
Sea Tangle 


GEORGE BLAKE 

THIRD LARGE PRINTING 
“A most exhilarating book. It tells of sailing and 
of smuggling, of rescues and surprises . . . full 
of fun, high spirits and excitement.”—Sylvia 
Lynd, in the News-Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net 


Grope Carries On 


F. 0. MANN 
“Everybody who read Albert Grope will read 
- Grope Carries On, and will admire it.”—Gerald 
Gould, in the Observer. 8s. 6d. net 


One Stair Up 


CAMPBELL NAIRNE 
A novel of Edinburgh life by a new Scottish 
author. (A Porpoise Press Book.) 7s. 6d. net 


Strawberry 


Roan 
A. G. STREET 


A story of farm-life by the author of Farmer’s - 
Glory. 7s. 6d. net 
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“A credit to English Letters.”—Times 


LORD CROMER 


By THE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND 
25/- net 


Ole Luk-Oie’s Candid war book 


EYEWITNESS 


By MAJ.-GEN. SIR ERNEST D. SWINTON 
Illustrated. 25/- net 


The Editor of The Bookman discusses 


THE POETRY OF 
T. S. ELIOT 


By HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON. 5/- net 


“ Professor Haldane’s masterly essays throw real light 
on Man’s greatest problems.”—Glasgow Herald. 


MATERIALISM 


By J. S. HALDANE. 3/6 net 


“He speaks with authority.”—Daily Mail. 


FROM THE 
BENCH 


By CECIL CHAPMAN. 8/6 net 


“Every chapter is excellent.”—Joun BucHan. 


A MAN’S LIFE 


By JACK LAWSON, M.P. 5/- net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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Queer Street. By Edward Shanks. 

St. Martin’s Summer. 
7s. 6d.) 

I Have Been Young. By Elizabeth Lomond. 

Mutinous Wind. By Robert Speaight. (Davies. 

Unending Crusade. By R. Emmet Sherwood. 
8s. 6d.) 

Poor Tom. By Edwin Muir. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Crotty Shinkwin and the Beauty Spot. By A. E. Coppard. 

(Golden Cockerel Press. 21s. 
Helen’s Lovers. By Gerald Bullett. (Heinemann. 
The Salutation. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. 


(Maemillan. 
By Bonamy Dobrée. 


10s. 6d.) 
(Hogarth Press. 


(Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann, 


7s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and 


Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. SnaAnks’ long and crowded novel will extend his 
reputation. Its centre is the Bran Pie Club in Soho, its 


interest the lives of those who frequent it. These are too 
many in number to describe here, but mention must be 
made of Sir Maurice Blabey, of Bertie Farwig, of Barbara 
Lackland the actress, and of Mona Fenwick, who, in “ The 
Bed-sitting-room,” is the centre of what is perhaps the best 
chapter in the book. With the possible exception of Euan 
Carteret, Mr. Shanks’ characters are members of a new 
Bohemia, for which the qualification is not artistic or literary 
proclivity, but residence, temporary or permanent, in Queer 
Street. He studies with great lucidity the interplay of his 
varied characters, and every now and then a brilliant exactitude 
of phrase reminds us that he has written fine poetry and 
makes us wish that he would go on doing so. The one 
objection to this most interesting book is that Mr. Shanks 
carries his detachment from his characters a little too far, 
reducing to penny plain an area so large that we feel bits 
of it at least should be twopence coloured ; but that is an 
effect conveyed by the whole rather than by any of the parts. 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée also holds up a mirror to our times, 
for, although the period of St. Martin’s Summer is given as 
1917-20, the mood is definitely of to-day. His mirror is 
unlike Mr. Shanks’, except that it also shows disillusion 
and futility. It is a which somehow silvers _ its 
characters, and makes them faint without being indefinite. 
The heroine, a woman of about forty, has lost interest in her 
husband, and developed a sudden interest in her children : 


mirror 


‘The youthful line of her disengaged arm made a sudden appeal 
to her mother. She wished to God she could speak the truth 
to her. There was no intimacy possible, just when it was most 
important that there should be no barriers. It was the l.keness 
of the desires of youth and middle age that separated ithe n, not 
the rift of the years; and the former is the more prickly fence.” 
Unfortunately, the reader soon comes, to realize that Dorothy 
Arundel’s interest is really the expression of her need for some 
sort of emotional victim. Deprived of her daughter, whom 
she contrives to marry to a solid and worthy man, she turns 
to her son, and is in turn deprived of him. Her husband 
makes a bid for her interest, but in vain, and we take leave 
of her in the care of Croft Wilmer, who had once pursued 
her daughter. There are other characters in the book, all 
of whom prove Mr. Dobrée to be an exceedingly acute 
observer ; and he is to be congratulated upon a first novel 
of quite unusual distinction. 

I Have Been Young is the impassioned but controlled 
autobiography of a girl who met an almost incredible number 
of misfortunes with fierce courage, and with no abatement 
of her natural qualities except a diminishing sense of humour. 
From an unfortunate home Helen ran away to London, 
endured extreme squalor, and emigrated to Australia, 
marrying a drunken wastrel whom she met on the boat. 
He betrayed her in every possible way, even leaving her 
to bear her first child alone in the bush. The family returned 
to England, where she supported them by writing, and the 
end sces her rid of Jack, her money lost, plodding on to 
support her three children. The book is a remarkable one, 
not only for its courage, but for its candour and the detach- 
ment with which the heroine now and then succeeds in 
seeing herseif; and its vehemence gives life and interest 
to what would otherwise be a merely depressing tale of woe. 

Mr. Robert Speaight’s first novel shows him the possessor 
of an unusual, intelligent and cultured mind. As a writer 
he is sophisticated in the good sense: that is to say, he has a 
full consciousness of the benefits and complexities of civilization 


Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona 


















without any loss of freshness and native spontaneity 
Mutinous Wind is less a novel than a tapestry. It is y 
accident that, at one of the exciting moments of the gio, 
when we have already guessed the identity of the strarige 
who beg for admittance one night at the house in Cornyay 
Mr. Speaight should turn aside to give us an elabonp 
description of the pattern on a Turkish rug. In a simily 
way, his characters and story exist less in their own Tight 
than as the reasons and the occasions for a number of reflection, 
and for the exercise of descriptive powers of a high quality, 
Julian’s last solitary dinner at Devoncourt, and the rhapso4y 
about London in August, are only samples of the good thing 
with which this very attractive story is embroidered, 
















Unending Crusade strikes a great blow for the historig 
novel. I have no space here in which to summarize the stoy 
of Martin, who went with Coeur-de-Lion to the siege of Acre, 
was captured, and finally became an Emir to the Sultan, 
The book abounds with vivid scenes which show not only 
knowledge but a high degree of imagination, and _ yet it 
peculiar excellence lies in the development of Martin; 
character and his unwilling realization that he was an oddity 
in an ordered world. He was in advance of his time, and 
suffered the inevitable penalty. Mr. Sherwood’s narrative 
manner is that of 1932, and it says much for his achievement 
that we accept it instantly and with gratitude. This is by 
far the best modern historical novel which I ever remembe 
to have read. 





t 


















Poor Tom is a psychological novel, and a good one. The 
two main characters are Tom and his brother Mansie, who 
come to Glasgow from a farm. Tom in the old days had 
loved freely : 






** Like almost everybody who, coming from a relatively primitive 
state of society, seeks to adapt himself to one that is more comples, 
he made the error of taking the conventions at their face value ani 
fell from his natural frankness into a fantastic propriety.” 








As a result, he took hard Helen’s going with Mansie. A feud 
rose between the brothers, and Tom, taking to drink, injured 
his head in a fall and developed a tumour on the brain, 
Mansie at the end felt that ‘* Nothing less than death could 
erase all wrong and all memory of wrong... .” The char- 
acters of the two brothers are clearly understood and analysed 
in vigorous and careful prose. Mr. Muir’s method is unusual: 
he gives us chapters of abstract disquisition in which no 
characters are mentioned ; but, on the whole, his technique 
is amply justified by its results. 












Finally, a batch of short stories. Mr. A. E. Coppard is 
our most individual — story-teller. Personally, I like 
him better in country lane than on_ fantastic island, 
and prefer his Berkshire accents to those he Jearned in 
Donegal; but that may well be my fault, not his. Crotty 
Shinkwin was an Irishman, and the island he struck was 
indeed unusual, The second story starts at Clapham Common, 
Both are quintessential Coppard, and the production of the 
book, with its engravings by Robert Gibbings, is a sheer joy. 
Mr. Bullett is another of the small band of artists who are 
enlarging the scope of the short story. He will I think go 
far in this medium, farther than he has gone, since, to my 
mind, he has not yet expressed in the short story anything 
equal to the best chapters of The Pandervils and the early 
episodes in Marden Fee. The short story needs an agate- 
hard technique, and there is somewhere in Mr. Bulleit’s 
literary personality a vagueness, a sort of soft spot that needs 
to be crystallized and hardened. Such work as the title 
story in Helen’s Lovers demands to be judged by the highest 
standards, and by none others could it be found wanting. 
The author of Mr. Fortune's Maggot is a formidable authority 
upon one kind of phantasy, and in her new collection of 
stories she goes deep into her private territory. Early One 
Morning does not puzzle me at all, but Perdita is, I freely 
confess, beyond me; and I hope it will not be accounted 
to me for stupidity that I think the author better in such 
tales as Elinor Barley and A Moral Ending. Miss Townsend 
Warner writes beautifully and with rare authority, and makes 
the reviewer feel: (probably with justice) that he is-to blame 
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METHUEN'’S NEW BOOKS 





READING, WRITING AND 


‘REMEMBERING 
| By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. 


“His book is charming ... he never writes a dull page.” 
ne © ‘SoUIRE in the Sunday Times. 


‘THE GOLDEN SEQUENCE: 
| Thoughts on the Spiritual Life 
By EVELYN ater arr Eps 


3s. 6d. net; cloth 5s. 
| This book, by the ‘sigh of Alysticism, sets out the 
| writer’s person al conclusions on the principles which 
| are involved in a theology of the Spirit. 


A VICTORIAN CHILDHOOD 


By ANNABEL HUTH JACKSON 
Grant Duff). Illustrated. 6s. 


A volume of early memories by the daughter of the 
famous diarist Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 


JORROCKS’S ENGLAND 
ty ANTHONY STEEL 


15s. net. 


net. 


(née 
net. 


Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
An attractive book which recreates Victorian 
sporting life from the writings of the immortal 
Surtees. 


GERMANY : 


A Companion to German Studies 
Edited by J. BITHELL, M.A. 


This book is intended for students specializing in 


15s. net. 


the literature, language, and institutions of the 
country; for tourists; and for those interested in 
European conditions generally. 
A HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
1378-1494 

sy W. T. WAUGH, M.A. 16s. net. 


An important addition to Messrs. Methuen’s new 


| History of Medieval and Modern Europe series. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH 


COLONIAL POLICY, 1606-1909 
s}y HUGH EDWARD EGERTON, M.A. 
Ninth edition, completely revised by Professor 
A. P. NEWTON. 15s. net. 

This book has established itself since its publication 

thirty-five years ago as a classic in its field. The 

new edition incorporates the momentous changes in 


the British Empire that have marked the last 
generation, 
AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
1880-1930 

By A. C. WARD. 7s. Od. net. 


A book as brilliant and entertaining as the author's 
previous volumes on Twentieth Century Literature 
and The Nineteen-Twenties, 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 

















THE CENTENARY PRESS 


announces its first publications 


DONALD MAXWELL 


A Pilgrimage of the Thames 7s. 6d. net 


REV. H. F. B. MACKAY 


Studies in the Ministry of Our Lord 7s. 6d. net 


REV. P. B. (“ TUBBY ”) CLAYTON 


Letters from Flanders 3s. 6d. net 


REV. DESMOND MORSE-BOYCOTT 
Kindly Light Ss. net 


Lead, 

REV. FATHER THOMAS, 0.5.8. 

The Highway of the Church’s Year 3s. 64. net 
For full particulars please send a postcard to 


THE CENTENARY PRESS 
22 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1 























MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
sy 
I, R. JAMES 
7/6 net 
¢ It is a sketch of vivid quelily, animated, 
sympathetic and touched with charming colour; 
it presents a human portrait and docs justice to a 


brilliant, lovable and long-suffering woman. 
ArTHUR Waven in the Bookman. 


TOWARDS KUPALINOS 


PEACE By 
By PAUL VALERY 
ee sii tiaaiialiads Translated by 
W. McC. STEWART 


6/- net 
. The fine edge of 
mind is everywhere 
apparent as tt surveys 


8/6 net 
. No writer yields a 
finer or more rewarding 
response to the pressure 


“ 





the dilemmas of the — of attention.” 
times.”—OBSFERVER, —Time & Tine. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
MACAULAY 
By 
SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, BY. 
Now included in the “ World’s Classics,” 
with an Introduction by G. M. TREVELYAN 
2 vols. 2/- net each 
«Its inclusion in the charmed circle of the 
} Oxfo wd Classics, so adiit irabiy fitte d rs the new 
| order of economy in pric e and space, ts a matter foi 
congratulation. . . .’—OBSERVER, 
ft} OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Current Literature 


THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 


That “as long as States are a law unto themselves, there 
can be no order,” and that “the administration of inter- 
national justice is the sine qua non of any Rule of Law”’ are 
the principal contentions of the organizers of The New Com- 
monwealth, the Society and journal just formed for the pro- 
motion of international law and order. The first issue of the 
paper (The New Commonwealth, Vol. I., No. 1, 6d.) sum- 
marizes their aims and outlines a policy for the administration 
of international justice. For the establishment of a reign of 
law two things, it is asserted, are necessary : an international 
tribunal to deal with all disputes threatening the peace of the 
world which do not at present come within the purview of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice ; and an inter- 
national police force, as the sanction of international law, and 
a guarantee of security against aggression. These are ques- 
tions which cannot be too fully or widely discussed, and any 
journal or organization designed to stimulate such discussion 
is to be welcomed. .'The New Commonwealth is to be pub- 
lished simultaneously in German, French and English editions. 


THE OCTOBER REVIEWS 


Ottawa is discussed in most of the October reviews, and 
nowhere with entire satisfaction. Mr. Richard Jebb in 
the Nineteenth Century is decidedly critical of the methods 
pursued and the results achieved. As .a. strong Tariff 
Reformer, he maintains that, for Imperial Preference to 
succeed, we must :be as tariff-ridden as the Dominions are. 
Mr, F. W. Hirst’s adverse comments on the Ottawa agreements 
are incisive and notable. Mr. Yukio Ozaki, the well-known 
Japanese Liberal, has a valuable article on ‘* Japanese Policy 
and the Manchurian Question”; for the average Japanese 
patriot,. be explains, Manchuria is a. matter of life and death. 
Mr. Ozaki foresees as clearly as we do the perils of the venture. 
But the League, he maintains, ought to have acted sooner. 
As it is, Japan as a nation will resent foreign interference. 
Sir Francis Fremantle, M.P., writes sensibly and helpfully 
on ** Economy and the Housing Problem.” ; as State subsidies 
have decreased, he says, so the cost of housing has declined, 
and there is still room for a further cheapening. Mr. L. A. G. 
Strong’s shrewd and amusing article on ‘* Short Stories ”’ will 
appeal especially to the many, young people who.are trying 
to write this type of fiction. 

Sir Charles Hobhouse, in the Contemporary, writes cautiously 
but with evident uneasiness about the Ottawa Conference 
where, he thinks, our delegates were out-generalled and spoiled 
our chances of negotiating commercial treaties with foreign 
nations. Mr, Frank Darvall emphasizes the importance of 
Mr. Stimson’s address of August 8th, embodying a new 
development of America’s foreign policy in the light of the 
Kellogg Pact. Professor; Julian Huxley’s brief tribute to 
Charles Darwin, who died half a century ago, is clear and 
informing. 

Blackwoods, besides the excellent travel tales of which it 
seems to have a monopoly, contains an amusing account of 
** Building in Provence,” by Lady Fortescue; an article on 
the Cambridge University library by Mr. A. L. Mayeock 
and a reminiscent survey of ** Aldershot Forty Years Ago,” 
when the British Army knew more about etiquette than 
about organization for modern war. 

In the Empire Review Captain Peter Macdonald, M.P., 
pleads for a delay of judgement on the Ottawa agreements 
which ‘must take time to work out. On the other hand 
Mr. R. N. Carrington, who represented the Australian United 
Press at Ottawa, is confident that Australia secured large 
concessions from Great Britain, especially as to meat, while 
she has apparently promised lower tariff rates—except on 
textiles—which may not pass the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Lord Sumner contributes a caustic comment on ‘ The Next 
Step in the Indian Reform Scheme.” He fears that the 
Nationalists, once in control, would drive British commerce 
and industry out of India. 

“The Religion of Sir Walter Scott” is discussed by Mr. 
W. Forbes Gray in the Hibbert Journal. Scott was nominally 
a Presbyterian, but perhaps took a livelier interest in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, to which his wife and his son-in- 
law, Lockhart, belonged. M. Paul Louis Couchoud’s article, 
in French, on the date of St. Mark’s Gospel will excite contro- 
versy, for, on the theory that the evangelist had read the 
Shepherd of Hermas, he would date the Gospel as late as 
the year 135, though a cautious scholar like Dr. James Moffatt 
would date it about the year 70. The tendency to push 
back the writing of the Synoptic Gospels to the generation 
following the. Ascension is. presumably being’ reversed... ‘Ewe 
thoughtful articles by Mr. M. D. Petre and Mr. F, S. Marvin, 
take opposite views of the peril of Bolshevism ; Mr. Petre 
fears it while Mr. Marvin infers from historical experience that 
Communism will fail once again as it has always failed to 
satisfy humanity, 


. » Sweden suffers from.a lack of well-knowm-painters to.express 
_her scenery. ! 
* similar, but Sweden is neither so flat nor so rainy ; and richer 








Mr. Arthur Moore’s article headed “ Beloved India» ; 
the Fortnightly deserves reading. Mr. Moore was mil 
lately the leader of the European party in the Indian Leo; 
lative Assembly. He recalls the time when English peopk 
took an almost affectionate interest in India and yp . 
the prevailing indifference, countered on the part of the 
educated Indians by hostility. Mr. Moore would haye 
English industrialists turning their attention to the undey 
loped resources of India, where poverty is still her greatest 
handicap. Mr. M. M. H. Macartney surveys “ Ten Year 
of Fascism ”’ in a distinctly optimistic vein. 

The National Review gives prominence to an article on 
“The Crisis of Ottawa,” by Mr. J. F. Darling, who maintain; 
that the real crisis was one of currency and that, unless'th, 
Canadian dollar becomes definitely attached to sterling, * i, 
may result. in the disruption of the Empire.” “ May 
Severn,” as an eye-witness, recalls in a_ picturesque artic) 
the situation ‘* Ten Years Ago—at Chanak,” when Mustaph 
Kemal’s troops faced Sir Charles Harrington’s small Britis, 
force, deserted by. the Allies, and at the last moment mad 
terms. Colonel! Beadon writes hopefully on ‘“ Iraq at. th 
Parting of the Ways”; “it is not only the eye of faith 
that sees in Iraq a second and more wealthy Egypt.” 

The English. Review, which has a definitely _Conservatiye 
trend in politics and literature and is, let us add, uncommonly 
readable, has an article by the Earl of Iddesleigh-on ‘ Toryism 
and Property,” which is to be followed by. other article 
on the essentials of Conservative policy. Lord  Iddesleigh 
ehides his fellow-Tories for not recognizing the authority of 
their own principles, but he hardly succeeds in stating the 
principles in his brief article. Mr. Hugh Walpole’s apprécia. 
tion of Scott is judicious and interesting. ae 

























Travel 
The Bounty of Sweden 


A DELIGHTFUL little book bearing this name was written by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, and published by his sisters’? Cuala Press, 
when he had received a Nobel Prize some years ago. It had 
nothing to do with travel, but the name of the book was a 
happy as Mr. Yeats’ names usually are: a slight suspicion of 
something more southerly than other Nordics, of the glamour 
and generosity of aristocratic Sweden with its swift, seven 
teenth-century rise to fame and its long tradition of courtesy, 

Perhaps it is because Sweden is less obvious than, say, Russia 
or Norway that she is best approached out of the ordinary way. 
The Swedish Lloyd boats which run between Tilbury: and 
Gothenburg are both spacious and comfortable, but neither 
they nor the overland route from Bergen—and still less the 
airway by Amsterdam—give the true idea of Sweden’s. histori¢ 
contacts. So the wise traveller will cross to Flushing or The 
Hook and make his first halt at Bremen, long a free city but 
for a century the cathedral town of an Archbishoprie in 
Swedish hands. Thence the traveller to Sweden can pro 
ceed either via Warnemiinde, Copenhagen, Elsinore and 
Helsingborg or by way of Stralsund and Trelleborg. Un- 
doubtedly the former route has more to offer, though Stral- 
sund is deliciously quaint and the scenery of the Island of 
Riigen picturesque. i 

Copenhagen is one of the loveliest European capitals. Fora 
northern town it is surprisingly gay. There are smiles and 
cheerful restaurants on all sides. In the centre of the town is 
Tivoli, the amusement park. Not even Amsterdam has more 
bicycles, and there is no comparison. in the liveliness of theit, 
riders. Elsinore is over-restored and guns line the rampart 
where Hamlet’s ghost is said to have walked. One can hurry on 
to Helsingborg and approach Gothenburg, with frequent views 
of Denmark’s coast across the water, through the fertile pro- 
vince of Scania. Forty years ago Gothenburg may have been 
numbered among rebuilt towns. To-day, in consequence, it is 
dowdy and devoid of interest except for some pleasant parks, 
strange Poseidon statue by Milles, and an effective canal and 
promenade laid out by some of Gustavus Adolphus’ imported 
Jutch colonists. The traveller will find this town of chief 
value through its position as terminus of the Géta Canal, 4 
waterway unique in Europe. The journey from Gothenburg 
to Stockholm takes three days and two nights; but this 
can be considerably shortened and the most beautiful section 
of the canal seen if the steamer is joined at Téreboda and left 
at Motala or Norsholm. In either case a night will probably 
have to be broken or spent at a hotel in one of these small 
places before through trains can be secured. 


































Dutch. landscape artists portray something 






in trees and the charm of remoteness than Holland. The 
boat wanders through scenery which, although it is never 
vastly different, succeeds in accomplishing quite remarkable 
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Le Penseur 


“Qne of the shining virtues of a 
pipe,” said the Vicar, “is that it rests 


re you and Keeps you awake at the same 
i time. Your pipe-smoker dreams with 
ive his eyes open, for in those fragrant 
rec mists he will see his half-born thoughts 


take shape and clearness ... Three 
Nuns for the thinker, I always say. 
And even if he be a poor man he 
needn’t worry about its price, because 
this lordly tobacco burns so very slow- 
ly, and therefore so very economically.” 
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changes in the way of lane-like stretches, steep locks and two 
of the biggest lakes in Europe. 

The approach to Stockholm is unforgettable. Across Lake 
Milar with its apparently innumerable islands rises the gilded 
spire of the new Town Hall. Blocks of handsome modern 
flats appear on one side and the modern Hégaiids Church on 
the other. In front lies the Riddarholm Quay, with its mag- 
nificent group of baroque buildings alongside of which the 
boat is berthed. 

So far as seventeenth-century architecture goes, the Swedish 
capital has few peers. She has none where contemporary work 
is concerned. Ragnar Ostberg’s Town Hall is perhaps the best 
modern building in the world, but it and its architect are only 
examples of a big and varied school. As it is hard to buy an 
up-to-date guide to Sweden (one docs exist in English) out of 
the country, a list of the best pieces of architecture may be of 
value to the traveller. It would include besides the Town 
Hall, the Law Courts, the Concert Hall, Grut’s Stadium, 
Lallerstedt’s Polytechnical High School, the Hégalids and 
Engelbrekts Churches and a number of statues ;_ the range on 
the verandah of Carl Milles’s Villa at Lidingé is unforgettable. 

Stockholm’s seventeenth and eighteenth-century buildings 

-form a pleasant group on the Staden and Riddarholmen 
‘Islands. They may be digested at both ends of an excellent 
luncheon in the neighbouring and underground ‘ Golden 
Peace,’ which claims to be Stockholm’s oldest restaurant. Of 
particular note are the red brick facades of the old House of 
Lords, Tessin’s Royal Palace, the tombs and hatehments in 
the Riddarholm Church, and a host of lovely things in the 
Storkyrka. whose red and white motif is a remarkable triumph 
of northern rococo, 

_ Skansen, the great open-air park, is frankly disappointing 
except as a successfully earnest attempt to reproduce the 
humdrum events of Swedish folk-life. A similar museum at 
Oslo seems to me much more lovely, and to most travellers of 
greater interest, as showing more rare and beautiful buildings. 

Near Stockholm may be seen towns and castles which contain 
typical instances of the finest things in Swedish architecture. 
This is a country of big distances, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Capital excursions have generally to be made by the 
pleasant but none too swift means of small steamers. So the 
traveller must allow plenty of time unless he prefers to join 
a party organized by Cook, which, with the aid of an autobus, 
visits most of the “ lions ” in the course of the day. Of first- 
rate importance are the eighteenth-century theatre at Drott- 
ningholm, the pictures at Gripsholm, and the arms at Skok- 
loster. There are quaint barojue decorations on Gustavus 
Ills Palace at Haga. Upsala is more interesting than beauti- 
ful, and Sigtuna is an * old world’ town. Many visitors to 
Stockholm go on to Finland. If the traveller does not, he will 
never regret a cruise through the Archipelago to the open sea. 

It is eight hundred miles from Stockholm to Haparanda on 
the Gulf of Bothnia; several hundred miles more without a 
railway from there to the northern frontier of Sweden. So 
travel can be dear ; indeed, it has been said that Swedes until 
last year could see Italy more cheaply than they could their 
own country. This is certainly no longer accurate. Third- 
class travel is clean, cheap and not too uncomfortable, par- 
ticularly if use is made of the excellent restaurant cars. In 
hotels a good meal may be usually had for two shillings. 
Rooms cost from half a crown to five shillings and upward in 
the provinces. Minimum rates are unlikely to be less than the 
latter sum in Stockholm. Wines, which are expensive, and 
beer can be had with meals; but sometimes not, except in one’s 
own hotel, at other times: the sale of spirits is restricted. 
Breakfast is a delicious meal at which almost anything may 
be eaten and quantities of milk drunk. 

Travellers who like the Stratford-on-Avon atmosphere will 
find it in the province of Dalccarlia, where a more or less suc- 
cessful attempt has been made to preserve foik-dress. At 
Abisko the ** midnight sun ” may be enjoyed. ‘This little town 
is comfortably reached by electric railway from Lulea and 
the journey continued to Narvik in Norway, whence Bergen 
and Oslo may be reached by sea. 

But in the summer and in a pale northern way nothing 
more beautiful can be wished for than the Island of Gothland, 
with its walls, its iliac, its pleasant people and its many ruined 
churches. Formerly the centre of Baltic trade, it served for 
a time as a market attended by northern merchants from 
Bristol to Novgorod. ‘To-day it is less than half its former size. 
What may be the oldest gallows in Kurope stand on the cliffs 
outside. Martin MacLauGuin, 


Autumn Cruises 


A number of attractive autumn cruises to the Mediterranean 
on famous Atlantic liners has been arranged by the Canadian 
Pacific. The cruises, which range from thirteen days for 
£12 on the ‘Montcalm’ to a de dure cruise of three weeks’ 
duration on the palatial ‘ Empress of Australia,’ leave nearly 
every week until October 8th. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Cruise Department, Canadian Pacific, 


62 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 
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Finance—Public & Priva, TI 

The Problem of the Railways 

T wounp recommend Railway stockholders—and y Mrs. \ 
must be numerous—who are disquieted by the on notte 
tinued fall in Railway revenues to read a book whig rot § 
has recently been published entitled The Railway Problen notabl 
The author is Mr, Ashley Brown, the General Secretay within 

. sa ° ) xpres 
of the Railway Reform League, and there is a forewor] o Will 
to the volume by the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Griffith, enterta 
Boscawen, who, it will be remembered, was the Chai 
of the Royal Commission on Transport in 19289) H 
Confessedly the book is somewhat in the nature 9 By J 
propaganda for the Railway Reform League, but I do nq his fi 
consider that that fact detracts from its usefulnes, cart 
It is impossible within the space of a brief article any 
give a full résumé of the many points which are raised i 
the book, but if I mention a few it will, perhaps, suffix TH 
to lead those who are concerned with regard to th " 
future of the Railways to study first hand the points pod W 
and arguments which are put forward. ing 1 

Tne Direcrorate. 

His criticism of the general character of the directorat: TR 
of the railways, not just in recent years but since thei By ! 
inception, is moderate and restrained, and it is a criticism lover 
which might equally be directed against many big indus. ry 
trial concerns. He raises such questions as to whether 3 
the Boards have not been unnecessarily large and to som Wi 
extent ornamental, without sufficient representation of 
those with a real practical knowledge of railway workin: By | 
and also without a sufficient number of all-time me on 
whose financial interests were really dependent upon of t 
the welfare of the company of whose directorate they wer batt 
members. Not only in railways but in many other — fesmm 
undertakings throughout the country we have, of course, 
been finding out in recent years that in the days of 
prosperity there is no great test for the efficiency of a 
controllers of industry, and that it is when the period of 
dilficulty and adversity comes that the real test is applied, — —— 

Tne Spirit oF Monopoty. 

That our railways have in very many respects failed 
to keep abreast of the tines and to study the interests 
of users of the rails, both passengers and suppliers of 
goods traffic, there can be little question. For too many 
years the spirit of monopoly dominated the railways, 
with a consequent amount of red tape officialism and 
indifference to the needs of the customer. Even when it 
was plain that road competition was approaching, the old 
spirit of monopolism and officialdom seems to have 
prevented prompt and timely action, while anxiety and 
criticism on the part of Railway stockholders has been 
scantily relieved by any adequate information from the 
directors. In recent years there has certainly been 
greater attempt to give fuller information, and in that ‘ie 


matter a strong lead was given some few years ago by 
Sir Josiah Stamp in his preparation of the annual report 
and accounts of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway. 

Roap Competition. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ashley Brown has very little difficulty 
in demonstrating throughout his book the lack of skill 
on the part of the railroad management to anticipate and 
provide for the requirements of their customers, thus 
making the railroad industry an easy victim to the 
invasion of the motor transport industry. It must not 
be supposed, however, that Mr. Brown is other than 
sympathetic with the difficulties with which the railways 
are now confronted, and he points out, very justly, the 
extent to which the road transport has virtually been 
subsidized at the expense of the railways, and I think he 
will have the support not only of Railway stockholders 
but of many of the public when he deals with the con- 
gestion of motor traflic on the roads and the desirability 
of as much of the traffic as may be possible going back to 
the railways. 

On the whole, however, it is evident that Mr. Brown 





* The Railway Problem. By Ashicy Brown. (Simpkins, Marshall 
3s. 6d.) 
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THE GODS ARRIVE 
EDITH WHARTON 


Mrs. Wharton’s distinguished art is at its height in her 
new novel. Her genius has here reached its richest 
maturity, and never was her mastery over the novel 
form so sure, never was her gift for characterisation so 
notably evidenced. Here is a novel which has embodied 
within it the finest traditions and flowering of literary 
expression. 7/6 
“Will rank as one of Mrs. Wharton’s most penetrating and 
entertaining novels.’’—Times. 


HEAD TIDE 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. Here Lincoln writes of 
his favourite scene—Cape Cod, with its plain-spoken 
fishermen, sea captains and villagers—the quaint and 
lovable characters that have endeared the author to so 
many readers. 7/6 


THE ROAD OF DESPERATION 


By MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY. A strange will and 
an unusual marriage make up an adventure story teem- 
ing with excitement. 7/6 


TRACKS ACROSS THE SEA 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS. The author, known to all 
lovers of small boat sailing, tells an absorbing story of 
ocean racing and imparts much knowledge about boats | 
and seamanship. 7/6 


WINGS OVER POLAND 


By KENNETH MALCOLM MURRAY. The first pub- 
lished account of the Kosciuszko squadron—a group of 
aviators who fought for Poland shortly after the close 
of the World War. A true story of this squadron’s 











battle against tremendous odds. 15/- H 
} 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON. 
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LIMITED 
Established 1833. 


Paid-up Capital eas nee sa £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund wats za rer £8,030,000 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1932) ... £262,638,163 





Every Description of 


BRITISH AND 
OVERSEAS 
BANKING 


Business Transacted. 











TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 



















SPECIAL XMAS 
& NEW YEAR 
TOURS 


S\S~S~S 
REDUCED th & 30th December, 
RETURN 


FARES 





13th & 27th January, 
1933. 


£90 - - Ist Class 
£60 - - 2nd Class 
£30 - - 3rd Class 


Write for illustrated folder 
Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 
West End Agency, 

. 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 






















BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,00 
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| =: The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
? = prior to 1700, while later records show 
: that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site : 
of the existing Head Office. H 


H : 
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OVER 2,050 
Branches in England and Wales. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barelays Bank, S.A.L., 
Barclays Bank (Canada), 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from p.ige 460.) 


takes a serious view of the outlook, going even to the 
length of saying that “ it is difficult to believe that any 
real solution to the railway problem can be found within 
the railways themselves.” He maintains that there is a 
strong case for the far closer co-operation of the four 
groups if they are to render a maximum of service and a 
minimum of waste, but such savings as can result from 
this source are, he considers, necessarily limited. 
OpporTUNITIES STILL OPEN. 

With regard to road transport, I quote the following 
from the closing chapters of Mr. Brown’s book, He says: 

‘For my part, while I regard the possibility of dealing with 
road transport merely by restrictive legislation as a delusion, I 
am convinced that so far from being at a permanent disadvantage 
in this struggle, the-railways have immense latent resources which, 
when they are brought into the fight, will turn the scale in their 
favour. But to achieve victory, not merely against road transport, 
but over the’ far more potent factor of depressed trade, implies 
the adoption of entirely new tactics. The weapons of the companies 
are still sharp. The companies are meeting with defeat because 
they do not know how to use them.” 

Following on this passage Mr. Brown makes certain 
definite suggestions with regard to passenger, merchandise 
and mineral traflic, while his final chapter deals with 
the responsibilities of the stockholder, emphasizing 
that as an individual he is almost powerless but that 
as a member of an organized force he can accomplish 
a great deal. On this particular point I am the more 
inclined to support Mr. Brown’s argument by reason 
of the fact that the body of Railway stockholders is so 
large that their voice should have considerable influence 
in affecting matters where the authority of the State or 
of some public Board may have to be invoked and 
when, moreover, the ever-dominating influence of Trade 
Unions has to be remembered. I know, however, from 
the numerous communications which have reached me 
that Railway stockholders have a difficulty in knowing 
which Protection Association they are able to approach. 
Mr. Brown refers to the Scottish Railway Stockholders 
Protection Association, which was constituted in 1917, 
and also to the Railway Reform League, which was 
constituted only last year, when Sir Charles Stuart- 
Williams was elected President. The membership of 
this League is open to any person, whether a stockholder 
or not, who is interested in the efficient management 
of the railways, the offices being at 8 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

As I said above, Mr. Brown’s book must be regarded 
somewhat as propaganda for the Railway. Reform League, 
but none the less [ fancy. much of the information and 
arguments will be helpful to Railway stockholders. 

Articr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


MArkKEtTS AND THE CONVERSION, 
Marxers this week have been under the influence of what 
may be termed “incidental” rather than fundamental 
factors. The final figures of the War Loan Conversion, 
magnificent as they were, had been rather discounted by 
the earlier evidence of the success of the operation, and 
some people apparently were a little disappointed with the 
relatively small addition to the total converted during the 
final fortnight that the option was open. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that during that period the price of 
the Assented War Loan stood lower than that of the uncon- 
verted stock and holders of the latter could therefore make 
an exchange in the market on better terms than those resulting 
from sending in their stock for conversion. In effect, there- 
fore, only the patriotic incentive was at work to encourage 
further conversions, and the result, which indicated that 
about £35,000,000 had been presented for conversion after 
September 16th, when General Seely gave figures of the 
results up to that date, is a striking tribute to the strength 
of the patriotic motive. On the other hand, the amount 
in respect of which notification has been given that cash 
repayment will be required on December Ist had risen in 
the same period from £88,000,000 to £165,000,000. This, 
however, is not by any means surprising, for until Septem- 
ber 80th, when the conversion offer finally closed, holders 
of the stock were enjoying the option as to whether they 
would convert or demand their cash, and if the price of the 


—<—<———— 

Assented War Loan had risen above the redemption val 
, - " tle 

of the unconverted stock there would, of course, haye bee 
a last minute rush to take advantage of that fact by wm 
verting the old stock into the more valuable security, j 

* * * * 
THe OUTLOOK. 

Another factor making for somewhat easier. prices jn the 
gilt-edged market has been the unexpected degree of thy 
relaxation in the embargo on the issue of new Securities 
Further reference to the embargo is made in a_ gy, 
sequent paragraph. How far the possible competitio, 
of new issues will interfere with the primary factors whic, 
are still working in the direction of higher prices for gilt. 
edged stocks remains to be seen. These primary factog 
consist of the cheapness of money and the absence of any 
sign of the trade revival which super-optimists have bee, 
heralding from within a few months after the slump whic 
began in 1929. It is evident that the cheap money facto, 
is being given full play in most centres and particularly jg 
this country. Not only has the price of credit been lowered, 
but its volume has been increased, as indicated by the big 
expansion in Bank Deposits in the last eight or nine months, 
These larger deposits are being employed mainly in securities, 
and must continue to be so employed until trade make 
a definite call-upon financial resources. In the earlier stages 
in fact, the trade revival when it comes may actually increase 
the available volume of credit by permitting the liquidation 
of loans still immobilized and through the replacement of 
banking loans by more. permanent forms of capital. In the 
earlier stages of trade improvement, therefore, when such 
improvement does appear, gilt-edged stocks may even 
improve further, after an easier tendency caused by a move. 
ment of speculative interest into other markets. In all 
probability, however, there will be several ‘false starts” 
in this respect. 

* % CY * 
THE EMBARGO ON Capita ISsuEs. 

With the final figures of the Conversion the Treasury 
announced a very wide modification of the embargo it has 
maintained upon new capital issues by means of the self: 
discipline voluntarily imposed by those through whose hands 
new issues have to be arranged. The only issues which are 
not desired at the present time are those which would represent 
an export of capital to countries other than Empire countries 
and those conversion issues which represent the exercise of an 
option to redeem high interest bearing stocks, where their 
replacement would necessitate underwriting or the provision 
of new cash from the public. That is to say, companies who 
have debentures definitely falling due for redemption may 


arrange to re-borrow the money at the best rate they can 7 


obtain, and they are not debarred from underwriting the issue 
or raising new cash from a fresh body of investors. But 
where they are under no obligation to repay a debenture, but 
merely have the option to do so they cannot exercise the 
option unless they can do so without making use of the services 
of underwriters or raising new money. All trustee issues, too, 
must be submitted to the Bank of England merely, however, 
to secure that they shall be marketed in an orderly fashion 
so as to avoid undue congestion. The restriction with regard 
to the exercise of optional conversions has been criticized in 
some quarters, but its primary object is similarly to guard the 
underwriting market against undue congestion. With most 
conversion issues a fairly long period of notice is required to 
existing stockholders, so that the liability accepted by under- 
writers may often be indeterminate for a fairly long period, 
so causing them to hesitate to accept fresh responsibilities for 
the time being. Further modification of the embargo in this 
respect will, presumably, depend upon whether the amount 
of new capital issues coming on the market points to the 
necessity for continuing the restriction or not. 
* * * * 
Tue AUSTRALIAN LOAN. 

The first new issue to be made after the modification of the 
embargo was the Australian issue to deal with some £12,000,00 
of 5} per cent. New South Wales stock which falls due on 
November Ist. Contrary to some expectations, this issue has 
preceded the Government’s Loan which will be required to 
cover the cash repayments for the balance of the War Loan 
on December 1st, and the maturing of Treasury Bonds and 
4} per cent. War Loan calling for redemption on the same date, 
a total of rather more than £300,000,000. The Australian 
Loan, after protracted negotiations, has taken the form of 4 
five-year issue, carrying 3} per cent. interest and offered either 
for cash or conversion at 97} per cent. The Loan was very 
well received, being over-subscribed in forty-five minutes, 
and as a premium is anticipated on it, it will probably be found 
that it has attracted substantial conversion applications 4s 
well as cash subscriptions, conversion applicants having until 
next Monday to notify acceptance. The allotments in respect 
of the cash applications, therefore, may be cut down very 
considerably by that fact as well as by the iain gig 

A, W. Ws 
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A Radio Review 


Wiru a running commentary which suggested a football 
match rather than a concert, this season’s Promenade Concerts 
came to an end on Saturday last. And now the orchestra is 
taking its brief—too brief—holiday, before facing the ordeal 
of a season of Symphony Concerts liberally interspersed with 
performances from the studios. The occasion asks for a little 


stock-taking. The Proms. have becom? an_ ins‘itution. 
Night after night, an uncritical audience listens while 


an exhausted orchestra plays through practically the whole 
gamut of orchestral classics. A high standard of per- 
formance is impossible, since rehearsals are necessarily cut 
down to a minimum that is altogether inadequate for the works 
being played, and the orchestra is so tired that, merely to 
keep going, it is forced to relax into more or less mechanical 
playing. And what can be the effect on an audience which 
now comprises not only the few hundred enthusiasts who 
flock to the Queen’s Hall, but the musical percentage of the 
whole nation ? Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
majority of this audience has been actually created by broad- 
casting ; interpretations of the classics heard at the Proms, 
make on it a lasting impression, giving it a bias which will be 
hard to correct. Such an audience is virgin soil. And we are 
all familiar with the old fallacious argument that any instrument 
is good enough for a beginner to practise on. 








* * * * 


Against this, however, must be set the fact that the Proms. 
enable musical students (whom, despite the wailing of the 
academies, broadcasting has multiplied a thousandfold) to get 
such an acquaintance with the orchestral classics as would 
otherwise be impossible. The only question here is whether it 
would be wiser to héar better and fewer performances, 
and so arrive at more permanent values, than to get a rough 
estimate by hurrying through them all in a minimum of time. 
There is a good deal to be said for the method of first acquaint- 
ing yourself with the geography of a strange country, by 
studying a map, before setting out on your journey. As a 
means to an end, then, the Proms. are invaluable ; the danger 
is lest listeners should consider them as an end in themselves. 
Really they are in somewhat the same category as the ** Found- 
ations of Music * broadcasts which, since their inception in 
1926, must have done incalculable good in widening the 
horizon and deepening the knowledge of amateur musical 
listeners. Enthusiasts who have availed themselves of the 
opportunities provided by this short feature will by now have 
heard enough classical chamber music to constitute an ample 
background to their musical culture; and if, to the “fFounda- 
tions of Music ** they have now added the orchestral music of 
the Proms., they should be in position to-day to bring to music 
a really fine and intelligent ear. Next weck, the ‘‘Foundations” 
consist of some Corelli and Handel violin sonatas played by 
Orrea Pernel ; if you have hitherto left this series out of your 
diary for the week, I suggest you remedy the omission at 
once, 

* * a * 


And while I am on this vexed question of broadcast musical 

education I wish to add that I consider Mr. Ernest Newman’s 
introduction, last Monday, to Bach’s Art of Fugue an almost 
ee example of how, by a few wisely chosen words, 
isteners may be coaxed into an enjoyment they might 
otherwise miss—on the score that the concert in question 
is “too difficult’ or “too serious” or ‘ too highbrow.” 
I see that the forthcoming B.B.C. Symphony concerts are 
to be introduced by similarly brief talks by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, Mr. Christopher Stone and Mr. Peter Latham. 
Of all things music is the most diflicult to talk about without, 
on the one hand, offending the initiated, and, on the other, 
going over the heads of the uninitiated. The most that can 
be achieved by such short “ explanatory ” talks, surely, is 
the stimulation of the interest of the intelligent (but untrained) 
musical listener; and this was exactly the merit of Mr. 
Newman’s talk last Monday. It is no use attempting to 
* explain ” music in ten minutes. 


* os » x 


I wrote last week of the absence, among forthcoming talks, 
of any series that might reasonably be classed under the 
heading of entertainment. I hope that the “To an Un- 
named Listener *’ series, which opens on Monday next with 
Mr. J. B. Priestley’s talk to an anonymous High Brow, will 
suggest that my accusation may need a little moderating. 
The speaker, instead of addressing unrealized millions, is 
apparently going to concentrate his attention on one particular 
type and objectify him for his sole audience. This should, 
at any rate, introduce a welcome note of informality. Other 
speakers in the series will include Miss Stella Benson, Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Mr. Shaw, making hay with ‘‘ The Politician,” should 
be particularly good. 


—__ 
— 
IremMs to Watcn For 

Sunday: The New English Singers (Daventry National 
5.30). Poetry Reading, by David Tennant (Day 
National, 6.0). a 

Monday: J. B. Priestley—“*To an Unnamed Listeng» 
(Daventry National, 9.20). 

Tuesday: The Bach Cantata Club (London Regional 
8.15). ‘Conversations at the Dance ”’—a German : 
lay (Daventry National, 9.20), and Wednesday (London and 
fidland Regional, 8.0). 

Thursday : Vernon Bartlett—‘ The World and Ourselyg» 
(Daventry National, 9.20). 

Friday: S. KK. Ratcliffe— The 
Power ” (Daventry National, 7.30). 

Saturday : John Coates and the Catterall String Quartet 
(London Regional, 9.0). 
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C. Henry Warney, 
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22. N. Italy in confusion. odour, evidently (two 
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35. Here a great seaman has 
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Little Bill may become one 
(three words). 

. A brazen call to 28, perhaps. 
. English river. 
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. Playful undergraduates ? 
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Modern Tendencies in Furnishing 


Tar 1982 exhibition of se Modern Tendencies,” which Messrs. 
Heal and Son are holding in their Mansard Gallery during the 

resent month, is notable rather for the lower level of prices 
than for the emergence of any startling novelties. This is as 
it should be. The modern idiom has sufficiently established 
itself to be able to afford a short pause in which to consolidate 
its position. If those who are still mistrustful will take this 
opportunity of making its closer acquaintance, they will be 
surprised to find how rapidly its strangeness is wearing off, 
Jeaving the common-sense principles on which it is based 
to make the stronger impression. They will be surprised, too, 
at the extent to which prices have fallen. 

Two flats, each containing six rooms and a hall, are shown 
completely furnished for £195 and £350. These are very much 
in the Heal tradition—the first mainly in weathered or russet 
oak, the second in walnut. More definitely “* modern ”’ pieces 
are interspersed here and there. In particular, I would draw 
attention to the blue room in the Mansard Flat. Here steel 
furniture is used so happily in conjunction with crystal lustres 
and engraved mirrors as to make one wonder how furniture 
of any other material has ever been found worthy to bear them 
company. A particularly good range of modern fadeless 
fabrics is shown, with prices as low, in some cases, as 2s. 11d. 
ayard. It is to be hoped tl at this «exibition presages a period 
in which the ery: ‘* But modern furniture is so expensive ! ” 
will be less and less frequently heard. 
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SPECIAL SAMPLING OFFER 


Single sample bottles of Raydens Pale 
dry Fino at 54/- and Raydens London 
Milk at go/-; post free tor 4/6 and 
7/6 respectively. 

Wines are best bought from experienced 
wine merchants. We have 80 years’ 
experience. List G, of wines, specially 
selected for discriminating palates, free 
on request, 


Rayden & Reid | 


" "7, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square W.C.2. Temple Bar 4985 
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Work is Lost | 


by many people too poor to pay fora = 
Surgical Appliance which would enable — 
them to go back to, or retain, their — 
employment. You can help such — 
sufferers by giving to them the number ~— 
of “ Letters’’ required for the appliances 
needed. 


Be your own Almoner 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or 
a Life Subscription of £5 5s. entitles 
the Subscriber to two “ Letters” each 
year — and so on in proportion to 
amount contributed. 





Address: The Secretary, 
Royal 


Surgical Aid | 


Society 2 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, = 
London, E.C. 4. 


(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) = 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital... is - £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund acs ine a a ee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ame ae ‘al ae +» £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,U00 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of a 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods ieceived, 





USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


Slins, WIDE 0/11 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, 








THEATRES 








NEW, St Martin’s lane, W.C. 2. Tem. Bar 3878, 
Evenings at 8.15Sharp. Mats., Thursdays & Saturdays at 2.30, (Last Wecks.) 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD. By BERNARD SHAW. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
$24 ar: 
£41 se o» o? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission, 














QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 
EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 


EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 





ARTS THEATRE CLUB. Gi. Newport St., W.C. 2. 
(Tem. 7544). Associate membership either 10/- and 10 - entrance, or 12/6 a year. 
SUNDAY NEXT at 8 p.m., and Sunday (16th), at 8-15. 
Mats. Wed. & Fri. next, 230. SPACETIME INN. 
By Lionel Britton, with Roy Byford, Charles Carson, Henry Hallatt, 
Martita Hunt, Ernest Jay, Gillian Lind, Edgar Nortolk, Ralph Richardson, 
Cyri} Smith, Marda Varne, Frank Vosper. Producer: Reginald Bach 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed'in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged a8q 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13. 

74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittanes 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


PERSONAL 
LTRA-VIOLET RAY 
BRITISH HANOVIA ~ HOME-SUN” 18 GUINEAS 
MODE 





LAMP. 


Brand New. 
For SALE OWING TO SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES, 
Box 517. 


LLUNERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthncr Studios, 21 Wigmore St.,W. 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 

Yur poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— 

The Rey. PERCY LNESON, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, L. 1. 


TOVARLY middle-aged couple would like to share their 

“4 pleasant country home (Huntingdonshire) with 
another couple who, like themselves, are obliged to live 
economically. Ample accommodation. Large, 
interesting garden.— Box- 520. 


£11, 














FDEADERS interested in international affairs, and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 


oo or Brother (tempy. acting) wanted for Girl 5. 
b Big house and grounds. Kindergarten, riding, 


daneing. Expenses only.—Box 519. 
oO 





Every care. 
RELATIVSS, 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing caré, ‘are informed that there is a 
mest comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School), Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Tel.: Byron 2495. 

. oe AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 

RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID, 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics, 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
BREAKFASTS.—Free, Ample, Satjs- 


52,000 
3) a | fying, supplied each winter to hungry 


fast Kind Children, Nemeimber the little ones. 3d. pays 
for ONE meal, 25s. for 100. How many may we enter- 
tain as your guests? @.S.V.P. to THE Rry. Prerey 
INESON, Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1, 








MEDICAL 
PROM TERROR TO TRIUMPH. 
Conquer NWHURASTHENTA, 
OTHER NERVE TROUBLES, as taught in Hospitals 
for Nervous Disorders. By a Specialist. Post free, 
zs. 2d.—THk BrosoMen COMPANY (Dept. 20), 5 The 
Parade, Maidenhead. 





How to Fight and 
INSOMNIA, and 












1D} A ¢C A D 


T H A E M 
Oxford St. (opp. Warings). 


Ger. 2981, 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER Oru. 
Leontine Sagan's 
Psychological Study of Adolescence, 
“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 





Also the Himalayan Expedition Film, 
** EXCELSIOR,” 








MAKE YOUR ARRANGEMENTS EARLY ! 


WINTER 
CRUISES 


BY THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


Eye): 





WAS 





19 DAYS 
CHRISTMAS 


CRUISE 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 





DECEMBER 19 FROM 32 GNS. 
Leaving Southampton and visiting LISBON, 
MADEIRA, DAKAR, TENERIFFE (Santa Cruz), 

LAS PALMAS, CASABLANCA. 


All Christmas and New Year Fesivities on Board. 


45 DAYS CRUISE 
TO THE WEST INDIES 


From Southampton JANUARY 25. Visitin3 
TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, CARTAGENA, 
CRISTOBAL, JAMAICA, CUBA, ST. LUCIA, 
GRENADA, BARBADOS and MADEIRA: 


For cletails and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply :— 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266), 
40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 6020), 
Liverpool: 10 Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 


C¥8S=27 








€O-EDUCATION 


TEWLOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD,—Founded by 
N Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
/ 180 boys, all boarders. J.ow fees, Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—-Prospectus from thé Rey, the HEAD-MASTER, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 

GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, .Chairman: TuE 
LORD BISHOP OF ST, ALBANS, University Examinations. 
Large playing-flelds. New Boarding House recently 
opened.-——Wor particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Sige rer School, Exmouth, Devon.—Woarding 
b and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE.—A boarding school for girls with special 
Preparatory House for 30 younger pupils. Recognized 
and inspected by Board of Education. leautifully 
situated high on the slope of the hills in large grounds and 
playing fields. The aim of the School is to give a wide 
general education on modern lines with special attention 
to music, art and modern languages. For terms, 
scholarships and photographs apply to the SECRETARY. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 




















lines, 
the 
Bracing south 


Boarding school on modern public school 
Recognized by the Board of Educetion and 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. ighly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMLRON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


EAUPRE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—A first- 

class French Finishing School for girls. Prospectus 
and references from Miss JUubsoN, The Abbey, Malvern 
Wells. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


i8’S, 5 SUSSEX PLACE, W. 2. 
1932. First List. 
Four places out of five. 
Consular: 1st, 2nd and five others, 
Home Civil: 2nd and four others. 
LC.S.: 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and eight others. 





Padd. 3351/2. 









VROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
$.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
Ek. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 


apply to the SECRETARY, 








ee ee — i 
» parila FOR SOCIAL WORx 


Si. FRANCIS COLL UGE, SUDBURY, 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially inte fe 
for girls of good education wishing to become ciyh mn 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almone 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e, Cours, 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, 
bursaries available for suitable candidates 
particwars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, ; 





MIDDLESqy 





















—_, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
AND 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND Ginn 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMs, " 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date knov. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to ail 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) Pros pectises ayj 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given, 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C,4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 
























ART Ea HIBITIONS 
BURLINGTOUY 












TAW GALLERIES, Wy, 





The London Group 30th Exhibition. Oct. 10th-2%, 
Modern Painting and Sculpture. The leaders of thy 
modern movement. Daily 10—6. Admission 1s, 















LECTURES 


SY CH OLOGY 











LECTUBBES, 


Dr. Leonhard Seif (of Munich) on Dr. Alfred Adbr: 
Individual Psychology at London School of Tropica 
Medicine, Keppel Street, Gower Street, London, WC, 

Monday, October 17th, at 8.30 p.m. 
THE TENDENCY TO FREEDOM FROM €ONFLICO 
IN LIFE AND NEUROSIS. ; 
Wednesday, October 19th, at 8.30 p.m, 
RESENTMENT AND REVOLT. 
Friday, October 21st, at 8.30 p.m. 
INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY ; obtainable a 
the door or, in advance, on application (with remittane 
and stamped envelope) to Miss DUDLEY SHort (Hon 
Sec., THE 


















Sec., INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY COMMITTEE), 4) 
Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 1. 
Single Tickets, 2s. 6d. each; For the Course, 6s, bi 












J ECTURES on “OUR ANCESTORS,’’ Prehistori 
_4 Man, his Culture and his Religion, at 104 Maid 
Vale, W.9. Alternate Mondays at 5.30 p.m., Octo 
ber 10th, 24th, November 7th, 2ist, December ith. 
Admission fF RiK.—Full syllabus apply SECRETARY. 











Or LONDOX, 





yyy ERSITY 


A course of three Lectures on *‘ THE EXCAVATION 
AT RAS SHAMRA IN SYRIA--THE RESULTS 0} 
THE FIRST FOUR EXPEDITIONS, ” wil 
be given by Prof. CLAUDE F. A. 
(Curator of the Musée Préhistorique et Gallo-Romain 
Strasbourg, and Director of the Excavations at Ra 
Shamra), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strani, 
W.C. 2), on OCTOBER 17th, 20th and 21st, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr 
W. R. Halliday, M.A., LUi.D., Principal of Kings 
College. Lantern illustrations. 

A course of six Lectures on ‘‘ ATR POWER” wil 
given by ALR COMMODORE J. A. CHAMIER 









he 





C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0.,. O.B.E., at the IMPERIAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOG! 
(Exhibition Road, South Kensington, $8.W.7), 





TUESDAYS, OCTOBER 18th, 25th, NOVEMBER lst 
Sth, 15th and 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lectur 
the Chair will be taken by Air-Marshal Sir W..G. 9. 
Salmond, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.0.° Lantern illu 
trations. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


OF LONDON, 














thie RS-iT ¥ 
A course of three Lectures on ‘“ EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE FAR AND NEAR EASI'§ 
will be given (in English) by Professor @. H. BECKER & 
(late Minister of Education in Prussia), at THE INSTI 
TUTE OF EDUCATION (formerly the London Day 
Training College), SOUTHAMPTON Row, W.C.! 
on OCTOBER 11th, 12th and 18th, at 5.30 p.m. 4 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken Ly Professo & 
Sir T. Perey Nunn, D.Litt., LL.D., D.Sc., M.A., Directot 
of the Institute of Education. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY,’ ° 
Academic Registrar. 
























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

I EARN to write tiny sentiments. Highest paid literary 
4 work. Open to anyone. 56 buyers waiting,— Detalk, 

i, E. SERVICE (Dept. 227), 116 Tavistock Rd., Plymouth. 


















ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executel. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1, 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sei 
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E_" 
ss, wanted for publication in periodicals at best 
. Typescript unessen MSS., stamp : 
PeaTURe + SERVICES (81), 6 Conduit Street, ‘W.d. 


TL AYS wanted by Registered Manager-Producer, for 


p publication and productian. Pre — ary letter.— 
THE PLAY BUREA 
29, New Oxiord Strect, Pos ig 





Wu aS 





Goods Stories, 
prospectus 7 — 
London, S.W. 


sR ON. ALD D MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
de. A cong Send stamp for 
BOsALD Massby, LOS Victoria Street, 








Songs and 1 musical composi- 


VONG-I POEMS Wantk ‘a, 
Known and 


tions also considered for publication. 





anknown writers invited send MSS.—-PETER DEREK, 
jap. Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 
ITE FOR PROFIT,—Make a second ineome in 

spare time, send for free hooklet, REGENT 


pRsriLUTE (Dept, 85D), Palace Gate, Ww. 





“BOOKS, Ke. 


————————— 
AVERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The Kast 
End Star. Full of tascinating articles and pictures 

of East End lite, Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month's issue.-—The Rev, 
Perey INESON, Superintendent. EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, KE. 1. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


, BXOR WAL LY 





HIGH PRICES 

SILVER: and SOVEREBIGNS, 
return, Abo in urgent need of Old English silver, 
Shefield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite), Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &e., to BE “oon EY and CO., 7a, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 


paid jor GOLD, 
Banknotes per 





MISCELLANE ous 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of “real ‘Turkish 
A Tobacco, “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d, per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit-to manufacturers, J. J, FREEMAN & Co,., LTp., 90 
Piceadi#y, W “SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
thetinest. combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaceos ; every pipetul an indescribable pleasure ; 
328. 6d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra. 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
a&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 














quest. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 


Artisticand original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. Henry A, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, Loudon, W.1, 


EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free, Janes St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 


UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS, 
Buy better, pay less, save middlemen’s profits, 
Illustrated Catalogue and FREE 
lovely “* B-P’? Underwear, Britain’s 
in Pure Wool or Mixtnres. Any style, any 
size; tor woman, child and wan, Beautifully soft, silky 
and warm. Comfortable eut. Hard-wearing, long- 
sting, GUARANTEED against shrinkage. Complete 
satisfaction, or money back.—Write BIRKETT «& 








Posteard = brings 
PATTERNS of 
finest value, 





PBILEIPS LED., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. 


























As Spells 
CRUIS EZ 


Make your Grand World 4 


Tour this year! The Se ee 
Empire Ship, EMPRESS = 

OF BRITAIN, leaves ~—— 
Southampton on Nov. 23 (from 
Monaco Dec. 16) on a_ glamorous 
itinerary planned to follow Springtime 
round the globe. Designed and built 
for cruising in every climate, the 42,500 
ton Empress of Britain is the biggest 
ship to encircle the globe. 70 per cent. 
of the statercoms have private baths. 
There are spacious Sun 
Decks. Games Decks, 
Tennis Court, Olympian 
Pool, &c. 

Write for Special World Cruise 
Brochure to 
A. R. Powell, 








Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
S.W.1, 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 








AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classitied 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 





week. Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74%, for 26; and 10% for 52. 


UNFURNISHED FLATS 


REE “ ILLUSTRATED INDEX ” TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, "bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 Mansions 
Bureau, 116 Park Street, London, W.1. ('Phone: 
Mayfair 0321, 5 lines.) 











TO LET. 


APALLO.—Small house with garden, 





furnished or 








unfurnished, for winter months; low rent. 
DANIEL, Aughton, Lancaster. 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE 
class residential. Fully licensed. 
Large garage. Historical associations from 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooma ali with h. & c, water. 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.0. 
Ilid. Guide trom J. 'T. CULLEY,.Manager. 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
Knylish chei. Winter terms from 2 gus. ’Phone 311, 


IVE ECONOMICALLY.—STOKE COURT, lovely 
surroundings. Special inclusive terms, 4 guineas 

per week. Excellent chef. Home produce. ridge, 
Dancing, Tennis, Squash. Golf Stoke Poges. Country 
house atmosphere.—STOKE Court, Stoke Poges, Bucks. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Beurooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Kesident Physicians. 


HOTEL.—First- 
A.A., R.AC, 
A. D. 175 9. 

















EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask fur Descriptive List (3d. post free ), of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S KEFRESHMEN HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LY 
P. Rk. H. A., LTD., 5T. Guenen’s House, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 


EIGNMOUTH (near)—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house, 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasunable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PRoPRiETOR. ‘Telephone 2655. 











HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, 3.W. 1. Room and Break- 

fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s, 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


jue! PRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send lo readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any purt 


of Great Britain and Lreland from the Specravor’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE psa a ‘LEN ROTHAY, 
(ne ear). SKEL WITH BRIDGE, 

“3 Lae PUMP ROOM 

ULTENEY. 
hol AL YORK HOUSE. 
SP 
BELFAST.—G RAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 


BATH. 


BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 


BOURNEMOUTH.--BOURNEMOU i 
BOURNEMOUTH (8: indbanks). —HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. 


BRIGHTON. KINGS, 
—ROYAL ALBION, 
—-ROYAL CRESCENT. 


BRIGHTON ates aed). sont DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 


BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT NORTHER N, 


BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICTORIA. 


CALLANDER (Perths. “eo GHT. 
—PA 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAT 
—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 


—UNIVERSITY ARMs. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Lenmendeery ). —-GOLE. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROC Hi AN. 

—RHOS ABBEY 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
lg Let —CRAWFORD. 


CRAWFORD, 

CROWBOROUG H.—BEACON 

CROYDON (Surrey),——SHIRL. EY PARK. 

DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 

DORKING.— —— 

DROIFWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 


DUMFRIES.— -— 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMUKE. 

ELIE (Fife)—MARINE, 


a DRO. 
ALLAN WATER. a SPA, 





ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire)—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX AND PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—U aoa 
HASTINGS.—QUEE 
HU ace TON.—L eS STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINK 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDON L: 
KENMORE (Perths, ).—TAY. sou TH a E. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STA 
LAKE VYRNWY  § (Montgome no eal — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT . 
LIPHOOK (Hants)—ROYAL ANCHO! 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon)—ROYAL VICTORI A. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGAKRTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDEB PARK (Knightsbridge). 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
-KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell 5t.,W.C. 1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart st., W.C.1. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C, 1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERKLEY , Southampton Kow, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—1THE BAY. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SI?READ EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT? ARMS. 


MONTROSE. (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).--GOLFVLEW, 
—ROYAL MARINE, 





NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 


OBAN.—: as XANDRA. 
GREAT * cen 
STATI 
PAIGNTON. res PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR ((N. Wales).—GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PRINCETOWN (near).—-TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—F ON THILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Angle sey ).— BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—G i? 
RUGBY.— ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). — & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8S. Devon). —DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmoriand).—_SHAP WELLS. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr. )—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE ‘OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. ri 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN N WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
—(nr.) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). — * TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—ROSETOI 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARI 
TURNBERRY, TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset). — ROY AL OAK, 


NORTHERN, 








WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGL e LODSE. 
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George Allen && Unwin Lid 


Just Out 


Education and the Social Order 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 7s. 6d. 


The Dark Places Set the Children 


of Education Free 
By Dr. WILLI SC wae By FRITZ WITTELS. 
Foreword by P. B. BALLarp, D.Litt. Translated by Eprn and Cepar PAu. 

















Consists of 78 answers to the question: 
“From what did you suffer most at 
school?” classified and prefaced by a long 
essay by Dr. Schohaus. examples from real life. 


A psychological study of childhood illus- 


trated with numerous incidents and 








Leisure in the Alpine Days and 
Modern World Nights 


‘ ee By W. T. KIRKPATRICK. 

ry 4 4 a } © 

»y Cy DELISLE Bl RNS. Ss. 6d. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
A study of the new uses of leisure. A series of papers, previously published in 
: The Alpine Journal, describing some of the 
i : many guideless climbs undertaken by the 
cinema, the radio, the motor-car, and most author with his friend and companion the 
aspects of modern life and entertainment. late R. Philip Hope. 





Dr. Burns is a brilliant defender of the 








New Fiction 


Magnificent Tomorrow’s 


Obsession Yesterday 
By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS. 7s. 6d. By JOHN GLOAG, 6s. 


7 “T read the book straight through with 
“An excellent tale . . . briskly dealt with. great interest and pleasure. When I'd 
—S pectator. finished, I began again and read several 
Ree: ; parts of it for a second time. The general 

This book is a remarkable one . . . conception of the book is highly original.”— 
outstanding eveni.”—Everyman. GEORGE A, BIRMINGHAM. 


A Study in Creative The Faith and Conduct 


~ History of a Churchman 
By O. E. BURTON. 10s. 6d. . By A. C. BUCHANAN. 
Cloth 3s.; Paper 2s. 
A manual for Churchmen by the author of 
The Call of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
writer’s object is to commend Catholic 
world up to 500 B.c. ideals in the Anglican Communion. 








Deals with the interweaving of national 
expressions, which go to the making of 
international life, in the whole of the known 








Some Secrets of Style 
By HENRY BETT. 7s. 6d. 


An interesting study of some of the more important factors in English style. There are many 
illustrative quotations from the great English writers and some effective examples of travscripticn 
from one style into another, 
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